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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



Universal experience testifies that man is 
a social creature. That his great and glorious 
Creator intended him to be such, is evident from 
his being furnished with mental powers and cor- 
poreal organs which fit him to live in a state of 
mutual intercourse. 

By the combined operations of the larynx, 
the tongue, the palate, the teeth, and the lips, 
men are enabled to utter articulate sounds, or 
modulations of simple voice ; by which they can 
convey to one another their respective ideas. 
This faculty is called speech. Convenience and 
necessity impelled men to go still farther, and 
to invent means of communicating their thoughts 
and desires mutually, not only, when present, 
by words; but even when absent, by marks pre- 
sented to the eye. This invention is called, 
Writing. 

It consists of two kinds of characters, hiero- 
glyphical, or signs for things themselves : alpha- 
betical, or signs for sounds, the combinations of 
which express those things. 

The first attempts at writing were undoubtedly 

B 



2 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

pictures of the things meant to be represented. 
This was the only sort of writing that existed 
among the Mexicans, when their fatal visitants, 
the Spaniards, arrived in their country ; and by 
this method they transmitted the most important 
events which took place in their nation. To 
these succeeded contractions of those pictures, 
Constituting certain symbols, that were used to 
give the ideas of invisible objects ; on account 
of some resemblance they were imagined to bear 
to those objects. Thence the art of writing ad- 
vanced to simple arbitrary marks which stood for 
objects, without resembling them, or having any 
particular analogy to them. Such was the mode 
of writing among the Peruvians, who contrived 
to convey information and communicate their 
thoughts by means of small cords of various 
colours, upon which they made knots of different 
sizes and differently arranged. Of such nature, 
also, are the written characters used by the 
Chinese, at present. They have no set of letters 

. expressing the simple sounds that compose their 
words ; but every particular character of their 
written language signifies some particular idea, 
thing, or object. The number of these charac- 
ters, as it must correspond to the number of 
objects or ideas, which they find necessary to 
express, is therefore, very great; amounting, 
Indeed, to about seventy thousand ; so that to 

acquire a perfect knowledge of them, is the 
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business of nearly the whole life of a man. It is 
not known, who was the meritorious inventor of 
letters, or marks for the articulate sounds of the 
human voice, by which we are enabled to repre- 
sent, in writing, all the combinations of those 
sounds that constitute speech. This wonderful 
and most useful invention was certainly antece- 
dent to the time of Moses, and is generally sup- 
posed to have taken rise among the Egyptians. 
The Fhenicians brought it into Greece. Their 
alphabet is said to have contained only sixteen 
letters* The others were added successively; 
and the letters which we now use may be traced 
back to that very alphabet. The letters were 
originally written from the right hand, towards 
the left, exactly contrary to the method, at 
present, followed. The Greeks, afterwards, 
adopted a new direction for the alphabetical 
characters, making them run alternately from 
right to left, and from left to right. This method 
of writing they called Boustrophedon ; from the 
manner in which oxen are guided in ploughing* 
For a considerable time, the letters forming 
words, were engraved on pillars and tables of 
stone, or on sheets of lead. Lighter substances 
were then employed for the purpose, when writ- 
ing became more requisite in society. In some 
countries, the leaves and bark of trees ; and in 
others, wooden tablets covered -wvt.lv ^«x> n^sx^. 
used, upon which the characters wexfc Via^t^*^ 
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4 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

by a sharp-pointed metal rod, named stylus. The 
•kins of animals, manufactured into what is called 
parchment, succeeded. The present mode of 
writing upon paper was not introduced until the 
fourteenth century. The stylus mu6t then have 
been laid aside, and brushes and paint, or pens, 
and ink, substituted for that instrument. 

The word language appears to be regarded as 
a generic term, comprehending both methods of 
communicating thoughts; namely, speech and 
writing ; though its derivation from the Latin 
name for the tongue, might seem to refer it 
principally to the former. 

The Grammar of any language is an analysis 
of the structure of that language, and rules for 
speaking and writing it with propriety, grounded 
upon experience, general custom, and the prac- 
tice of the most celebrated authors, and public 
speakers. 

The English language* is founded entirely on 
the Gothic or Teutonic, which is prevalent in 
most of the northern countries of Europe. 

The English grammar may be comprised con- 
veniently in four divisions, which are indeed 
applicable to the grammar of almost every other 
language ; namely, Orthography, Etymology, 
Syntax, Prosody; to which may be added, 
Punctuation. 



Part I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 



Chapter I. 

Sect. 1. Of the Letters. 

The English alphabet consists of the twenty 
six letters following : 



Saxon. 


Roman. 


Italic. 


Old English, 


Cap. 


Small. 


Cap. 


Small. 


Cap. 


Small. 


Cap. 


Small. 
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' E 
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cp 
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©. 
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ist 
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tc 
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to 
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Note.— The sounds represented by these characters should 
be taught orally, as it is almost impossible to give them ac- 
curately by any combinations of the characters themselves. 
The letters of the English language have been commonly 
reckoned to be twenty-four, because i and^, as well as u and 
v, were anciently expressed by the same character. But 
as those letters had always different powers, and as they are 
now represented by different marks, the English alphabet 
may justly be said to comprehend twenty-six letters. 

This alphabet does not contain marks equal hi number 
to the original simple sounds of the English language, nor 
is each one of its marks or characters expressive of only one 
distinct sound, for some of its letters represent several dif- 
ferent sounds. The sounds represented by the combined 
letters, tk, sA, eh, ng, are not expressed by single appropri- 
ate characters ; and the letters, a and u, have, each, different 
sounds, as they are differently placed. 

A letter which is capable of being distinctly 
sounded by itself, is called a vowel. 

Of these vowels, there are five, 

a 9 e 9 i y 0, w. 
But the letter y 9 is frequently used as a vowel ; 
having, in that case, the same sound as i. or e. 
For example, y is written instead of i r in the 
end of words, as holy, cleanly, fully, charity, 
lady, fury, where its sound is evidently that of 
e short, as custom has now fixed it. When two 
of tne letter i are sounded together, the first is 
generally written y; as in the words dying, 
beautifying, fortifying. This change takes 
pJace also in the words, says, days, lays, rays, 
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eyes ; and in words derived from the Greek and 
written originally with u; as, system, sympathy, 
asylum. 

W, is often used instead of u, after a vowel, 
to form a dipthong ; as, raw, paw, grew, view, 
vow, bow, flowing, lowness. 

The conjunction of two vowels to make one 
sound, is called a dipthong ; as ea> in the word 
meat ; ei, in veil ; oi, in oil ; ou y in bound. The 
conjunction of three vowels, forming one sound, 
is named a tripthong ; as eau % in the word beauty ; 
ievoy in view. 

When both the vowels of a dipthong are 
sounded distinctly, that dipthong is said to 
be a proper dipthong, as oi 9 in choice ; ok, in 
bounce. 

The dipthong is called improper, when only 
one of its component vowels is sounded, as ea 9 
in feat, eagle, seal ; and oa, in boat, doat, moat. 
Ae 9 is sometimes found in Latin words not com- 
pletely naturalised in our language ; but is no 
English dipthong ; and is more properly ex- 
pressed by e single ; as, Cesar, Eneas. 

Letters, which can be sounded only in com- 
bination with vowels, are named consonants, 
from the Latin word signifying to sound together. 

W and y 9 are regarded as consonants when 
they begin a word or syllable ; but placed in any 
other situation, they become vowels* 
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Consonants, which, without the aid of a vowel, 
give only an imperfect sound, are called semi- 
vowels. These are /, m, w, J> s. 

Those consonants which readily unite with 
other consonants, are named liquids ; and these 
are, /, m 9 n 2 r. 

Such consonants as cannot be sounded but in 
conjunction with some vowel, are called mutes ; 
these are b 9 c 9 d 9 g> k, p 9 q, and /. 

Sect. 2. Concerning the sounds which the letters 
of the English alphabet express. 

SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. 

A. 

This letter has three variations of sound ac- 
cording as it is combined with other letters, 
namely, the open, the slender, and the broad. 

1. The open sound, formed by the mere 
opening of the mouth, as in the words father, 
glass, fancy, land, man, congratulate, bran ; 
which appears to be the primitive sound of a, 
since it seems to depend upon situation, much 
less than the other two ; and since the first of 
those sounds seems to be composed of the two 
characters, a and i, and the latter of the two 
characters a, u. 

2. The long, or slender sound, as prolonged 
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by e at the end of the syllable in which it is 
found, or by being placed before, tion; as in 
the words fame, same, lame, bane, face, mane, 
and in creation, profanation, generation, salva- 
tion, sanctifi cation. 

3. The broad sound, as, in the words small, 
call, all, tall, wall. 

The letter a combines to form dipthongs, only 
with i or y, u or to; as in plain, wain, gay, play, 
say, day, where it is lengthened into the slender 
sound, and in raw, maw, slaughter, daughter, 
which connection gives it the broad sound ; but 
the words, aunt, flaunt, gauntlet, laughter, and 
some others, are exceptions to this. 

E. 

This letter* which occurs the most frequently 
of any, in the English language, has three sounds. 
Long, as in scene, severe, glebe ; short, as in 
cellar, men, then, bed, them; and an obscure 
and nearly imperceptible sound, frequently found 
in the end of words ; as in open, thistle, marble, 
centre, apple. 

Before a double consonant, or two consonants, 
e is always short, as in the words vex, perplex, 
relent, assent, recess, medlar, reptile, serpent. 

E at the end of a word, is always mute, ex- 
cepting in monosyllables in which is no other 
vowel, as the, he, she; and m proper names 
and Greek derivatives, as Penelo\^ YVv*3a^ 
T>erbe, catastrophe It is then vkssflt to w&ssa 
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or modify the foregoing consonant, as in the 
words, hedge, force, oblige, tame, since, rage, 
blame ; or to lengthen the preceding vowel, as 
ban, bane, can, cane ; pin, pine ; tun, tune ;, 
fir, fire ; tub, tube. 

Almost all those words which now terminate 
in consonants, formerly ended in e 9 as year, 
yeare ; wilderness, wildernesse ; and this e pro- 
bably, with its attendant consonant, constituted 
a distinct syllable, though it has been wholly 
mute. 

The final e does not lengthen the preceding 
vowel invariably ; as in glove, live, give. 

E forms a dipthong with a, and is then gener- 
ally sounded like e long, as in the words, clear, 
dear, near, cleaver, appear. 

E forms a dipthong with i, and then it has the 
sound of e long, as in seize, perceive, deceit ; or 
of a long, as in deign, feign, neighbour ; or of 
i short, as foreign, sovereign, forfeit. 

Combined with u, it sounds like u long and 
soft, as in feud ; so, also, when joined with to, 
as in dew, new. 

United with o, the letter e has the sound of e 
long, as in people ; or of e short, as in leopard, 
jeopardy ; or, sometimes, that of u short, as in 
dungeon, luncheon, sturgeon. 

The letter e forms a tripthong with a and u ; 
and the sound produced is that of u; as in the 
words beauty, beautiful 
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E joined with y, when the accent falls on it, 
is sounded like a long, as in grey, bey, convey ; 
yet in the words key and ley, it has the sound 
of e long. 

I. 

The letter i has two sounds, the one long ; as 
in the words, line, mine ; the other short, as in 
pin, sin. The long sound of i is always, in 
monosyllables, marked by the e final, as thin, 
thine; lin, line. 

Before r, it is frequently sounded like u short, 
as in the words dirt, smirk, mirth ; while in 
other words, it has the sound of e long ; as ma- 
chine, magazine. 

I and o, when the first of those vowels is ac- 
cented, form two distinct syllables, as in priority, 
superior, violet, violence. 

In the terminations, tion and sion, i assumes 
the sound of sh> and gives to the succeeding o, 
that of u, as termination, salvation, pronounced 
terminashun, salvashun ; but when the t is pre- 
ceded by s or x, this effect does not take place, 
as in combustion, digestion, question, permixtion. 

J, forms a dipthong with e, and then takes the 
sound of long <?, as in shield, wield, field; ex- 
cept in the word friend, where it is sounded like 
e short. 

It makes a tripthong with eu, as in lieu, and 
with eiv, as in view, and in both cases, ha& il\& 
sound of long u. 
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o. 

This letter has a long sound, as in tone, lone, 
obedient, corroding; and a short sound, as in 
the words, lot, shot, rot, got, lock, bottom. 

In some words, o is sounded like u short, as 
son, done, attorney ; and in others, it has some- 
what of the sound of au, as nor, lord, for. 

O coalesces into a dipthong with a, and has 
then the sound of long o, as in the words coat, 
moat, throat, coal, groan, approach ; but in 
broad and groat, it is sounded as a broad. 
When united with e, that dipthong assumes the 
sound of single r, sometimes long, as in antoeci ; 
sometimes short, as oeconomic ; but since ce is 
no English dipthong, those words are better 
spelt with e single, agreeably to their sound. 

O unites with t, as in the words oil, boil, soil, 
noisome ; and this coalition appears to unite the 
sounds of the two letters as nearly as can be, 
without mutual destruction, and therefore ap- 
proaches more nearly to the notion of a perfect 
dipthong, than any other combination of letters 
in our language. 

Double o almost invariably has a long and full 
sound; as in moon, spoon, noon, soon, room, 
food. In the words wool, good, foot, it takes 
a shorter sound, while in blood and flood, it 
sounds like u short. Moor, poor, floor, door, are 
pronounced, as if spelt, more, pore, flore, dore. 
O formed into a dipthong with u lifts several 
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Varieties of sound. The natural sound of am, as 
in bound, mound, ground ; the sound of u short, 
and of double o; as is in the words enough, 
tough, rough, journey, trouble ; youth, soup ; 
the sound of au, as in cough ; of long o, as in 
mourn, bourn, though. 

Some of these different sounds are used to 
convey different significations ; as, bow pro- 
nounced bo, an instrument for shooting ; bow, 
sounded bou, an inclination of the head or body ; 
sow, the female of the hog tribe; sow, pro- 
nounced so, the act of committing seed to the 
ground; bowl, a round body; bowl sounded 
bole, a wooden vessel for containing liquids, or 
other substances. 

O «, when constituting the final syllable of a 
word is sounded like u ; as, honour, favour, 
labour. Dr. Johnson disapproves the method 
which some writers have adopted, of spelling 
those words favor, honor, labor, retaining the 
Latin termination. 

U. 

In some words u is long ; as, use, flute, muse, 
tube, mule, rule ; in others it is pronounced 
short; as, us, concussion, mustard, gull ; in others, 
it has a kind of eonfused intermixed sound, some- 
what resembling oo ; as, bull, full, bushel. Some- 
times this letter changes its natural sound into 
that of t, and of e ; as in the words, busmen 
busy, bury. 
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The letter u unites with the other vowels, and 
with itself in many instances, but has, then, 
rather the force of to ; as in quaff, quit, quest, 
languid. When united with t, it sometimes ex- 
tinguishes the sound of that letter, as in juice ; 
sometimes it loses itself in it ; as, guide, guilt, 
guinea, quince, and sometimes it assumes the 
sound of oo ; as, fruit, recruit. United with o,this 
letter takes the sound of wo; as in the expressions, 
quote, quorum. Joined with y it is pronounced 
like e long ; as in soliloquy, obloquy. 

At the end of a word, u with e, is sometimes 
mute ; as in plague, synagogue, vague, harangue. 

Before words beginning with u long, the 
article a is now generally used; as, a union, a 
university, a use ; but before such as begin with 
a short u, an is always placed ; as, an usher, an 
uproar, an umbrella. 

Y. 

When y is used as a vowel, its sound is pre- 
cisely similar to that of i, as when found in the 
end of words. It is generally changed into i in 
the middle of words, but retained in derivatives, 
when it was part of a dipthong in the primitive ; 
as, destroy, destroyed ; dismay, dismayed ; be- 
tray, betrayed. 

SOUNDS OP THE CONSONANTS. 

B. 

The sound represented by this character, is 
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formed by a strong pressure of the under lip 
against the upper, united with the vowel e. This 
letter admits no variation of sound, in any situa- 
tion whatever ; as, button, bubble, barb, timber. 
In some words it is mute'; as, subtle, debt, doubt; 
and it is imperfectly heard in the words climb, 
comb, tomb, womb. 

C. 

This letter has a hard sound like that of k, 
produced by the opening of the mouth with the 
tongue closely pressing against the front teeth of 
the lower jaw, united with the vowel a; and it 
is thus pronounced before a, o, u, t, l 9 r; as in 
cat, cake, cart, camp, countenance, curtain, 
careful, cucumber, and when it ends a syllable ; 
as in the words, victim, flaccid. 

When coming before e, i, ory, c has generally 
the sound of s, a kind of hissing produced by 
pressing the tip of the tongue against the lower 
teeth, elevating the middle of the tongue to- 
wards the palate, and breathing through the 
opening left; example, certain, century, city, 
cyclops, race, fleece, dancing, mercy. 

When it immediately precedes k, c is perfectly 
lost ; as in stick, kick, back, block. 

Before the terminations, eous, ious, c has the 
sound of sh ; as in the words, gracious, ocean, 
cetaceous, social; and in some instances, it is 
silent ; as in indictment, victuals. 

Formerly c was not used a& a faask V&Xssk* 

c 2 
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k being generally placed after it at the 
end of a word, probably because e usually fol- 
lowed those letters when united ; .as in* the words, 
sticke, musicke, blocke; and as long as that 
vowel retained any sound, so placed, it must 
invariably have softened the c, but for the in- 
tervention of k. And even if the c had been 
doubled, to mark the shortness of the preceding 
vowel, the latter c would have been softened 
by the e. There was, therefore, no alternative 
but to write the kk 9 or ck 9 and the last method 
was preferred. But as the final e has long been 
silent, and, indeed, entirely dismissed from such 
terminations, the necessity for the interposing k 
is removed, and that letter has been gradually 
dropped. In words of two or more syllables, 
therefore, the k is now commonly omitted ; as, 
music, public, politic, mimic, traffic. Words 
compounded with monosyllables, ending in ek % 
preserve that orthography; as, candle-stick* 
laughing-stock, planet-struck. 

C, combined with h y for which combination 
there is no particular character in the English 
alphabet, as in the Greek, has the sound of tch> 
or tsh ; as in charm, church, chubby; or of k 9 in 
words derived from the Greek ; as, character, 
chorus, chimera, chord, choler, archangel, ar- 
chives, head-ach, anarch, stomach ; or of sh in 
French derivatives; as, chagrin,chaise,chandelier. 
^n the word yacht, pronounced yot, it is silent. 
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D. 
This letter preserves its sound, produced by 
pressing the tongue against the front of the 
upper jaw, unchanged by any situation with re- 
spect to other letters ; as in the words, dumb, 
dinner, dungeon, duty, loved, louder, dowdy. 

F. 
The sound of the letter f y formed by apply- 
ing the upper fore-teeth to the under lip, and 
breathing pretty strongly through the apertures, 
on each side of the point of contact, is un- 
varied, except in the. word of, which is pronounc- 
ed ov ; and that change is not made, when of is 
found in composition ; as, whereof, thereof. 

H. 
It is asserted by some grammarians that this 
character is not the mark of any distinct, arti- 
culate sound, but merely of an aspiration, or 
a strong expulsion of breath ; but as, in order 
to produce the exact sound of this letter, it is 
necessary that the aspiration be accompanied 
with an undulatory motion of the tongue, it 
may safely be pronounced to be an articulation, 
and ta belong to the rank of letters. It is ex- 
emplified in the words, hermit, hunter, horse, 
hare, heron. 

As mistakes and bad habits with respect to 
the sounding this letter, are very common, 
owing to its indistinctness in many words, and 
its being mute in others, ipec\jX\*x «&&ro£vsrct 

c 3 
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should be paid to its proper pronunciation. To 
accustom the ear and tongue to its fully aspir- 
ated sound, the frequent repetition of examples, 
such as the following, may be of some service : 
hand - and, heat - eat* hear - ear, 
hat - at, hire - ire, hale - ale, 

. head - ed, harm - arm, hall, - all, 
hair - air, hit - it, 
and of words in which the letter h is strongly 
pronounced ; such as, huntsman, hungry, 
hound, harp, here, he, her, him, hither, hurt, 
hurry, cohort, happiness, inhale, exhale, hinder, 
heaven, &c. 

J. 
This character represents a sound compound- 
ed of d and zh, which is formed by pressing the 
tongue against the upper teeth, and suddenly 
opening the mouth, and making an impulse of 
the breath. It is pronounced thus uniformly, 
except in the Hebrew derivative hallelujah, 
where it is sounded as y. 

K. 
This letter is sounded by pressing the tongue 
strongly against the lower teeth, and opening 
the mouth at the same time. When it precedes 
n immediately, in the same syllable, it is not 
pronounced ; as in the words, know, knot, knoll, 
knife, knock. Except in the proper name 
Habakkuk, it is never doubled. The letter c is 

used before k f to shorten the preceding vowel 
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by a double consonant; as in pickle, sucker, 
stickler. 

L. 
' L always preserves one uniform sound, soft 
and liquid, formed by a sudden elevation of the 
tongue against the upper teeth. In the words, 
balm, talk, half, psalm, it is obscurely heard. 
At the end of monosyllables, excepting when a 
dipthong precedes it, / is doubled ; as, full, bull, 
bell, dell, toil, soil, rail, bail, soul. In the end 
of words, the syllable le is pronounced like a 
faint el, in which the e is scarcely sounded ; as 
in bible, able, stubble, shuttle. 

M. 

M represents a sound produced by the sudden 
junction of the lips, while the tip of the tongue 
is pressed against the lower teeth. Excepting in 
the word comptroller, where it is pronounced 
like n, it preserves invariably the same sound, 
and. is never silent. Examples, mummery, moun- 
tain, numerous, mumble. 

N. 
The pure sound of this letter is made by 
pressing the tongue full against the fore part of 
the palate. When united with g, it has a kind of 
ringing sound ; as in the words, ring, singing, 
thanking. When preceded by m, n is the last 
letter of a syllable, it is mute ; as in condemn.* 
solemn, hymn, autumn. 
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P. 

The sound, of which this letter is the charac- 
ter, is produced by pressing the under lip 
strongly against the upper, and suddenly draw- 
ing it downwards almost perpendicularly. Ex- 
cepting in the word cupboard, where it is pro- 
nounced more like b, it preserves the same sound. 
Sometimes it is mute ; as in psalm, psalter, con- 
tempt, empty, presumptuous, temptation. 

United with h, p is generally sounded asy> 
examples, philosopher, sophist, philanthropist, 
Philip. In nephew, and Stephen, this combina- 
tion has the sound of v; while, in the words, 
apophthegm, phthisical, &c. it is entirely lost. 

Q. 

' The sound of this letter is formed by an un- 
dulatory movement of the tongue. It is always 
followed by u ; as, queer, square, quarter, queen, 
quadrant, antiquity. In the words conqueror, 
liquor, it has an obscure sound of k; but in 
risque, it is pronounced with the full sound of 
that letter. 

R. 
This letter has a rough, rattling sound, which 
is formed by turning the tip of the tongue up 
towards the roof of the mouth, and breathing 
strongly, so as to shake the tongue, and make 
it vibrate, as in Rome, rumble* grumble, rear, 
fun, rude, river. This is a little softened when 
tbe letter occurs in the end of words, before d 
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and t ; as in lard, bard, regard, retort, start, 
alert. The final re is often faintly pronounced 
like er ; as, amphitheatre, massacre, sepulchre. 

S. 

S has a a sharp, hissing sound, produced by a 
strong impression of the breath over the tongue, 
towards the palate; and a soft, flat sound, like 
that of z, formed by impelling the breath from 
the palate to the tongue. Its first sound is 
heard in the words, sign, semblance, sincere, 
sister, silly; its second is distinguishable in 
bosom, is, was, has, rises, dismal, eyes. At the 
beginning of words, this letter is always sharp ; 
when found at their end, it has the flat soft 
sound, except in this, thus, yes, surplus ; and in 
words terminating in ous; as, nauseous, cutane- 
ous. In words ending in ion, when preceded by 
a vowel, s sounds like z, but when following a 
consonant, it is sharp. Before e mute, and y 
final, s has the sound of z ; as, amuse, refuse, 
chuse, blowsy, busy. In isle, island, demesne, 
viscount, s is mute. 

T. 

The sound of this letter, which is made by 
pressure of the tip of the tongue against the 
upper teeth, continues unchanged at the be- 
ginning of words, and in the end of syllables ; as 
in the words, term, take, tinge, trumpet, temple, 
turbot. In all terminations in tion, t assume 
the sound of sh ; as in termination tem\X&&sft^ 
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nation, sanction ; except that termination be pre- 
ceded by *, in which case it resumes its primi- 
tive sound. T has the sound of sh also, in all 
terminations in tial; as, martial, partial; but if 
that termination he preceded by s, it regains its 
original sound'. 

The combination of t with h, foV which there 
is no distinct mark in the English alphabet, has 
a soft and flat, or hard and sharp tone, accord- 
ing to its situation. At the beginning, in the 
middle, and in the end of words, th has generally 
a sharp sound, formed by pressing the tip of the 
tongue against the edge of the upper incisor 
teeth, and removing it with a smart motion ; as, 
thunder, thirst; .think; panther, misanthrope; 
breath, mouth, south, oath ; with the exceptions, 
that, then, thither, thus, therefore; farthing, 
brethren ; with, beneath. Between two vowels, the 
combination th has, most frequently, a flat soft 
sound, produced by applying, not quite the tip 
of the tongue, but the part next it, to the upper 
teeth, and throwing it off obliquely ; as in the 
words, father, mother, heathen, together ; except 
in derivatives from the Greek ; as, theatre, apathy, 
sympathy. Sometimes th is pronounced as a 
mere t ; for example, Thomas, thyme, asthma. 

V. 
V has one unvaried sound, made by pressing 
hard the outside of the under lip against the 
edge of 'the upper teeth. It ia that of/ flat. 
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w. 

The sound expressed by this character is 
formed by first closing and then separating the 
lips. In the end of a syllable, %» is often com- 
bined with o, without affecting the sound of that 
letter ; as in crow, to sow, to mow, grow, flow ; 
while in others ; as, sow, mow, row, now, it is 
sounded as ou. 

When a vowel, to has exactly the same sound 
as w. 

X. 

This letter has a sharp sound, like ks, and a 
flat sound like gz. In pronouncing it, the tongue 
lies close upon the lower jaw ; but, together with 
that, is raised towards the upper jaw. The 
sharp sound is perceivable in the words, exit, 
exhibition. The flat sound is heard in example, 
exalt, exonerate. 

Y. 

This letter, as a vowel, has the sound oft; as 
a consonant it is sounded by closing and opening 
the lips, the tongue remaining quiescent upon 
the lower jaw ; as in youth, yonder. 

Z. 

Z is comparatively seldom met with in Eng- 
lish words at present, its place having been 
usurped by s. Its sound is produced like that 
of s, but with a closer pressure of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth; as in fteoife* 
sneeze, breeze* 
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Chap. II. 

Concerning Syllables, and the Method of arrang- 
ing them* 

Any number of letters, which, being com- 
bined, produce a distinct sound, constitute a 
syllable. 

A word, or a combination of sounds expres- 
sive of some idea or feeling, may consist of one, 
or of many syllables. 

The properly expressing words by the charac- 
ters, or letters, which represent the sounds of 
which they are composed, and separating them 
into syllables, are the objects of the art called 
spelling. 

Certain general rules have been drawn, from 
experience and practice, for the most convenient 
division of words into syllables. 

1. In words of two syllables, if a single con- 
sonant stand between two vowels, that conso- 
nant should be joined to the latter syllable; as, 
re-vive, a-void, a-right, a-rise, a-mend, a-miss. 
The letter x, and compound words, form ex- 
ceptions to this rule ; as, ex-ert, ex-ist, ex- 
empt, up-on, dis-ease, un-apt. 

2. Two vowels, which do not unite into a 
dipthong, must be allotted to different syllables ; 
as, fu-el, du-el, soei-al, geni-al, vari-ety. 

3. Words, compounded of other words, should 
be divided according to the primitives of which 
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they are composed ; as, dole-ful, hate-ful, wit- 
less, use-less, joy-ful, cheer-ful, ale-house, 
house-wife. 

4. If two consonants which give a sound pro- 
per for beginning words, come together, those 
consonants ought not to be separated ; as, sta-ble, 
ri-fle ; but when they are such as cannot, with 
propriety, stand at the beginning of a word, or 
if they are found placed between two vowels, 
they should, then, be separated ; as in the words, 
in-most, un-der, thun-der, in-road, out-most, 
war-rior, lol-ling. 

5. If three consonants, capable of beginning 
a word, are placed together in the middle of a 
word* and a long vowel precede them, they 
ought not to be divided; as, de-throne, de- 
struction. But if the vowel preceding them be 
short, one of the consonants must be adjoined to 
that syllable in which is the short vowel; as, 
ex-tract, ex-plain, dis-prove. 

6. If three, or more, consonants improper for 
beginning words come together between two 
vowels, the first consonant should be attached to 
the first syllable ; as, ab-stain, com-plexion, 
con-strain. 

7. Terminations affected by grammatical rules, 
and some others, are generally separated ; as, 
lov-est, lov-eth, danc-ing, belov-ed, bet-ter, 
mi-ser, sweet-est. 

D 
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Chap. III. 

Rules for spelling words. 

Words are the component parts of every 
language, being articulate sounds used to re- 
present ideas and affections ; and adopted by 
common consent of those who live in society 
together, for that purpose. 

Words consisting of one, of two, of three, of four, 
or of more syllables, are called by names derived 
from the Greek, monosyllables, or dissyllables, or 
trissyllables, or polysyllables. 

Primitive words are those which are natural 
to the English language ; derivative words are 
those which are derived from some other lan- 
guage, and engrafted into our own: as, man, 
woman, child ; apothecary, philosopher, artificer, 
circumvent, concave. A word which cannot be 
decomposed, or resolved into any others, is said 
to be a simple word; as, play, joy, sorrow, 
pleasure, good, hope. 

A word that can be reduced to other more 
simple words in our language, may be called a 
compound word; as, playful, joyful, sorrowful, 
pleasurable, goodness, hopeful. 

Rule 1. Monosyllables terminating in the 
letters f, l } or s, preceded by a single vowel, 
double the final consonapt ; as, stuff, muff, ball. 
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glass, rill, lass. But of, if, is, has, was, yes, his, 
this, us, and thus, are exceptions to this rule. 

Rule 2. Monosyllables terminating in any 
other consonants than/, /, and s, having a single 
vowel immediately before them, do not double 
the final consonant; as, car, war, cat, dbg, dim, 
sin, prop, wed. The exceptions to this rule are, 
add, egg 9 odd, err, inn, and buzz. 

Rule 3. In words ending in the letter y, the 
plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, nouns 
derived from verbs, past participles, compara- 
tives, and superlatives, are formed by. changing 
y into i: as, lady, ladies ; weary, weariest ; 
wearies, wearieth ; wearied ; carrier ; worthy, 
worthier, worthiest. The participle of the pre- 
sent ending in ing 9 retains the y, that the letter 
i may not be doubled: as, tarry, tarrying; 
marry, marrying ; weary, wearying. But if a 
vowel precede y, it is not so changed : as, toy, 
toys ; joy, joys ; annoy, annoy est ; annoy eth, 
annoys : excepting, however, lay, pay, say ; 
from which are formed laid, paid, said, and their 
compounds, unpaid, unsaid, unladen. 

Rule 4. Words terminating in y> preceded 
by a consonant, when they have a syllable added 
to them that begins with a consonant, generally 
change y into i: as, voluntary, voluntarily, 
voluntariness. But when the y is preceded by a 
vowel, it is seldom changed in the additional 

d 2 
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syllable ; as, boy, boyish, boyhood ; play, play- 
ful, playfulness. 

Rule 5. Words that terminate in a single 
consonant, preceded by a single vowel, and with 
the accent upon the last syllable, when a sylla- 
ble is added to. them, beginning with a vowel, 
double the consonant; as, recur, recurred; infer, 
inferred ; permit, permitted ; expel, expelled ; 
begin, beginner ; win, winner. 

But if a diphthong precede the final single 
consonant, or if the accent fall on the preceding 
syllable, then the consonant is not doubled ; as, 
render, rendered, rendering; suffer, suffered, 
suffering ; worship, worshiping, worshiped ; offer, 
offering. 

Rule 6. Words ending in any double letter, 
except I, and taking after them the syllable ness, 
or lessy or ly, ox full, retain the letter double; as, 
thoughtlessness, successfully, carelessly, harm- 
lessness. But words terminating with double I, 
and having ness, less, ly, ox full, joined to them, 
generally lose one I; as, will, wilful ; full, ful- 
ness; dull, dulness; skill, skilful. 

Rule 7. When ness, less, ly, oxful, are added 
to words ending in silent e, they do not drop that 
letter; as, sameness, tameness, blameless, peace- 
ful, useful ; yet to this, awful, duly, truly, are 
exceptions. 

Rule 8. When words terminating in e mute 
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have the syllable mcnt added to them, they 
commonly preserve the e ; as, excitement, al- 
lurement, abatement, chastisement. From this 
rule must be excepted judgment, abridgment, 
acknowledgment. 

This termination merit, when a consonant 
stands before it, changes y into i; as, accom- 
paniment, merriment. 

Rule 9. When the syllables able and ible are 
added to words ending in e mute, it is generally 
omitted; as, blame, blamable; cure, curable; 
sense, sensible : but if c, or the soft g, precede e 
in the original word, the e is retained in words 
compounded with able, as, change, changeable ; 
peace, peaceable* 

Rule 10. When words terminating in mute 
e> have ing or ish added to them, the e is com- 
monly dropped; as, trudge, trudging; budge, 
budging ; knave, knavish ; prude, prudish ; rude, 
rudish. 

Rule 11. Words taken into composition, 
often lose those letters which were useless in 
their original state; as fateful, always, withal, 
also, foretel, chilblain. 



d 3 
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Paut II. 
ETYMOLOGY. 



Chap. I. 

Etymology is that part of grammar which 
teaches the division of words into sorts, or 
kinds, called parts of speech, and which considers 
their changes and derivations. 

The parts of speech absolutely necessary to 
communicate thoughts, are the noun and the 
verb ; for, the first want that men would feel, 
for such communication, would be names or par- 
ticular sounds, expressive of those external 
objects which impressed their minds, by means 
of the senses, and of their several actions and 
influences. These, therefore, may be regarded 
as the principal sources of the other parts of 
speech into which words have been divided. 

The words of the English language may be 
arranged in eight classes, or puts of speech : 

Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, . 

Preposition, Conjunction, and Interjection. 

Some Grammarians, of high authority, add 

the Articles, as a ninth part of speech, while 

others reject them from that honour, asserting 

that, strictly speaking, they are adjectives, since 

they require to be followed by a noun, the sig- 
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nification or extent of which they ascertain or 
limit, exactly as is done by adjectives. The 
articles belonging to the English language are, 
a and the. The former of these, a, (or an when 
its noun begins with a vowel) signifies one of any 
number of objects, and has the same construc- 
tion, and, therefore, it is maintained that it 
ought to be in the same class, in which the 
word one is placed'; and that if one be aa 
article, all the other numeral adjectives may be 
styled articles likewise. Moreover, this, . that* , 
and many other words are* definitives,, pointing 
out particular objects, as well as .the* and should; 
consequently, be accounted' articles also. . All 
these words have the same construction as 
words denoting the qualities of bodies, and 
therefore- may justly constitute an order of the 
class of adjectives. 

1. An. article is a word prefixed to a noun to 
ascertain the extent of its signification. The 
article a* which, before a vowel, is written an, 
intimates thai only one of a species is specified, 
and not any particular one; as, "Bring me a 
peach ;" that is, one peach, or any one of a number 
of peaches. " Give me an orange ;" that is, one, 
or any one, of those oranges in the basket. 
Hence, this is called the article indefinite. The 
article the, limits the signification of a word to 
one or more of a species, particularly pointing 
out the individual, or individuals ; a&," Tte\.<2fc^&fe* 
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the book which I left upon the table in the 
dining-room ;" that is, that particular book. 
" Mend the pens with which I have been writ- 
ing ;" that is, those particular pens. Hence, the 
is called the definite article. 

2. A noun, or, as it is sometimes called, a sub- 
stantive, is the name of any thing ; as, a tree, a 
garden, an orchard, truth, virtue. These words 
are distinguished by their having articles before 
them, or by their expressing ideas without the 
aid of any other, words ; as, vigilance, the stars, 
the moon, industry, winter, a chair, a house, fire, 
air, water, earth. , 

- 3. An adjective is a word added to a noun, to 
denote some one of its properties, or qualities ; 
as, good, bad, hard, soft, sweet, bitter, sour, the 
nimble stag, the timorous hare, the strong lion, 
the fierce tiger, the wise man, the pious woman. 
Adjectives are distinguished by their not con- 
veying a perfect meaning, without being joined 
with*a noun, or a pronoun ; or with the word, 
thing : as, " a useful thing ;'' " a mischievous 
thing;" " a lofty house;" " a beautiful flower;" 
•* a benevolent being. " 

4. Pronouns are words used instead of nouns, 
partly from necessity, as, when two strangers 
meet and converse together ; or when we speak 
of a thing or person, the name of which we do 
not know ; and partly for convenience and va- 
riety, to avoid the too frequent repetition of 
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nouns, which we do know : as, " God is love. 
He is good, and doeth good continually; his 
tender mercies are over all his works." " William 
is industrious, sober, religious, honest; he is, 
therefore, beloved and respected." " Anne is 
diligent, peaceable, gentle, kind, and virtuous ; 
she is therefore contented and happy, even in a 
low station." 

. A verb is a word which expresses existence, . 
action, or suffering ; that is, being acted upon : 
as, " to be, to read, to be loved." Verbs are 
distinguished by their making sense with any 
of the personal pronouns ; or when the word to 
is prefixed to them r as, I run, thou singest, she 
dances, they talk ; to fly, to work. 

An Adverb is a word annexed to a verb) or to 
an adjective, or even to another adverb, to ex- 
press some quality, or affection, or circumstance 
concerning it ; as, " That man acts honestly ;" 
" she is truly charitable ;" " that tyrant was very 
cruel ;" " he lives extremely frugally." 

An adverb may be distinguished by its answer- 
ing to the questions, in what manner, how, how 
much, when, where : as, " in what manner, or 
how, does he act ?" " He acts honestly." " How 
much is he beloved ? " " He is beloved greatly/' 
" When was the child born ? " " Yesterday." 
" Where is he now ? " " He is there where you 
left him." 

A Preposition is a part of speecYv ^w\v\Okv «sk- 
preases the relation that one woxd \*eax* V* 
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another: as, " He sailed from Dover to Calais;" 
" he fed them with wholesome food ;" " they 
went by water." 

Conjunctions are words, which connect sen- 
tences and words, and shew the manner of their 
dependance upon one another : as, " Thou and he 
are good friends ;" " they are happy because they 
act rightly ;" " she is amiable, but he is rude and 
rough." 

Interjections are broken words and imperfect 
sounds thrown in between the parts of sentences, 
expressive of some strong and sudden emotion 
of mind ; and were probably the first sounds 
uttered by human beings : as, " Ah, how much 
I suffer r "Oh, you hurt me!" "Phy, for shame!" 

An exemplification of the parts of speech. 

" The power, wisdom and goodness of the uni- 
versal Creator, Preserver and Ruler, shine forth 
gloriously in his works, and in his ways ; yet, 
alas ! how inattentive are men in general, to the 
gracious manifestations of his attributes, which 
he condescendeth to make ! A striking instance 
of human folly and ingratitude !" 

In this passage, a and the are articles indefi- 
nite and definite ; power, wisdom, goodness, 
Creator, Preserver, Ruler, works, ways, men, 
manifestations, attributes, instance, folly, ingrati- 
tude, are nouns : universal, inattentive, gracious, 
striking, human, are adjectives ; shine, are, con- 
descendeth, make, are verbs; gloriously, yet, how, 
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are adverbs ; of, in, to, are prepositions ; and is 
a conjunction ; alas, is an interjection. 

Chap. II. 
Farther observations concerning the Articles. 

1. Before h mute, the article a is changed into 
an; as, an hour ; but if h be aspirated, a is used; 
as, a humour, a hunter, a hand, a hubbub. 

2. When neither of the articles is prefixed to 
a noun, that noun is commonly taken in the most 
unlimited sense ; as expressing not one in general, 
nor one in particular, but every individual that 
can be comprehended in the term, and every 
branch of the general idea : as, " Man is a crea- 
ture of limited powers, and bounded capacity ;" 
" Religion is the source of true happiness;" 
" Godliness is proper for all things, both for the 
life which now is, and for that which is to come." 

S. The article is seldom prefixed to nouns ex- 
pressive of virtues, vices, qualities, passions, 
sciences, arts, metals and herbs : as, "fortitude is 
a valuable endowment of mind ;" "intemperance 
is destructive of health and peace ;" " anger may 
glance into the breast of a wise man, but rests 
only in the bosom of fools ;" " natural history is 
a study that affords delight and improvement ;" 
" printing is a most useful art ;" "gold is esteemed 
to be the most precious of metals ;" " lavender 
effuses a fragrant perfume." 

4 Articles are not joined to pxo^ex yi«kw«*> 
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excepting for the sake of particularising a family, 
or of expressing great eminence ; or to certain 
names of cities ; or when proper names are used 
as common names : as, " He is a Russel," that 
is, one of the illustrious family of the Russels; 
"every philosopher is not a Socrates;" "theHague ; 
the Havannah ; the Devizes ; and formerly, the 
Bath •" " for strength, he is a Hercules :" and also 
when some noun is understood : as, " The ad- 
miral sailed down the Thames, in the Royal Sove- 
reign," meaning the river Thames, the ship named 
the Royal Sovereign. The indefinite article is 
rendered more emphatical by the addition of the 
adjective, certain : as, " A certain man had two 
sons ;" " A certain person was guilty of an act 
of rudeness in company."" 

5. Adjectives are commonly interposed be- 
tween articles, and the nouns, whose extent 
they determine, though, sometimes, the con- 
trary takes place : as, " A virtuous woman ; a 
skilful artist ; an excellent writer ; the generous 
prince;" "as illustrious a captain as Julius Cesar ;" 
" such a pity ;" " he is too hasty a composer." 

6. The indefinite articles are prefixed only to 
singular nouns, while the definite may be an- 
nexed likewise to nouns in the plural number. 
Yet in the use of the adjectives, few, and many 
with the word great before it, there is found an 
exception to this rule ; for though joined with 

plural nouns, those adjectives a&vmt iVve singular 
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article : as, " Give me a few cherries ;" " a great 
many sheep passed through the field." When 
this occurs, the adjectives must express number; 
many being considered as one whole* 

7. The article a is found also before collective 
nouns, which, though including the idea of a 
large number, yet give the idea of a united 
whole : as, " A herd of cattle ;" " a multitude of 
men ;" " an assembly of many thousands ;" " a 
hundred apples." 

8. The indefinite article sometimes stands for 
the word every: as, " A thousand a year;" that is, 
" a thousand every year." It is also sometimes 
placed between the adjective many, and a noun 
singular : as, u many a man has been ruined by 
gaming :" " full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen." 

9* In some cases the article a, when placed 
between an adjective and a noun, conveys a 
different meaning from what it does when placed 
before the adjective:, as, " Haifa crown," means 
coin to the value of the half of a crown ; whereas, 
the expression, " a half crown," signifies a piece 
of metal of a certain size and figure. 

10. The definite article is often used for the 
pronoun possessive : as, " He looked the lady full 
in the face ;" that is, "<full in her face ;" " they 
bow the knee to golden idols ;" that is, " they 
bow their knees." 

11. Jn applying the ordinal number* to fe%ex\fc% 
ofjkiagg, the definite article is gener&Yy ^\*.cft& 

E 
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between the name and the adjective of numbers 
as, "Henry the second;" " Edward the third;" 
" George the fourth." 

12. The article, the, is often joined to ad- 
verbs, in the comparative and superlative degree, 
it then marks the, degree more strongly, and de- 
fines it more exactly : as, " The more attentively I 
consider the arguments in defence of that opinion, 
the more I am convinced of their force and just- 
ness ;" " the more I examine the subject, the less 
satisfied am I with respect to it." 

13. The definite article sometimes produces a 
fine effect in bestowing an epithet upon some par- 
ticular character: as, "Alfred was truly the pa- 
triot king ;" "Henry the fourth of France, was, in 
his public capacity, in all respects the great man." 

14. In various instances, when the sense is 
abstract, or the sentence contracted, articles are 
omitted : as f " She journeyed on foot, on horse- 
back, by land, by water, on shore." 

Chap, III. 

Sect. 1. Of Nouns. 

A noun, or substantive, expressions derived 

from Latin words signifying a name, or matter, or 

substance, is the, name of any thing, the idea of 

which has been raised in tour mind by impressions 

made upon either -of the senses. Nouns are, 

either common, denoting the species of things: 

sa, a tree, a horse, a river, a bird, a beast, a 

lion, an. eagle; .or proper, detiotvafc tYte VaflaaV- 
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victuals of any species : as, Charles, Mary ; the 
Thames, Pekin. 

The terminations of nouns are changed on ac- 
count of number, case, and, sometimes, gender. 

When spoken of, nouns are all of the third 
person; and of the second, when spoken to: as, 
" Trees add greatly to the beauty of a landscape ;" 
" take heed, children, that ye fall not into vice." 

Sect. 2. 

A noun is either singular, expressing one ob- 
ject only ; or plural, denoting more than one. 
: The plural number is formed by adding s to 
the singular ; or es where s would not, standing 
alone, be sounded : as, 



IINGULAR. 


PLURAL. SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Door 


Doors Church 


Churches 


Apple 


Apples Fish 


Fishes 


Cloud 


Clouds Fox 


Foxes 


Elephant 


Elephants Lass 


Lasses. 



To this general rule, there are many exceptions. 

1. 'The plural of some nouns is made by ad- 
ding en : as, ox, oxen ; chick, chicken. 

2. When the singular ends in f or fe, the 
plural commonly ends in ves : as, calf, calves ; 
half, halves; staff, staves; wife, wives; knife, 
knives. Yet some few of these terminations 
comply with the general rule : as, muff, muffs ; 
stuff, stufis ; ruff, ruffs ; snuff, snuffs ; chiefs 
chiefs ; cuff, cuffs. 

e 2 
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3. Nouns whose singular ends in y and have 
no other vowel in the same syllable, change that 
termination into ies to form the plural number : 
as, lady, ladies ; fairy, fairies ; gallery, galleries ; 
misery, miseries ; city, cities ; duty, duties ; 
but when there is another vowel in the syllable, 
the y final is not so changed, as valley, valleys ; 
key, keys; relay, relays. 

Many plural terminations are reducible to no 
rule : as, child, children ; tooth, teeth ; goose, 
geese ; foot, feet ; die, dice ; mouse, mice ; 
penny, pence* Some words form the plural by- 
changing a in the singular, into c for the plural : 
as, man, men; woman, women. 

Some nouns are used only in the singular : as, 
gold, pride, avarice; and others in the plural 
form alone; as tongs, bellows, lungs, ashes, 
breeches, snuffers, scissars. 

Other substantives have the same termination 
for both numbers : as, sheep, deer, swine. 

The word means, is used both for the singular 
and plural: as, " A means of success;" 'this 
means, these means ; many means. 

Sect. 3. 

The cases of nouns are changes of their ter- 
minations, to express their relations to other 
nouns, or the manner in which they are affected 
by verbs, or prepositions. In the Greek, Latin, 
»nd some other languages, t\\e*e <&rav^£% v?^**, 
various; occasioned origina\Yy, \t v* «wp^»«.^ 
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by the combination of the noun with other 
words; for the signification implies a compo- 
sition of terms. 

In the English language, there is but one vari. 
ation of this kind, and consequently, strictly 
speaking, only one case ; but grammarians have 
generally agreed to call the original state of the 
noun, a case ; and thus they admit two cases ; 
one called the nominative, by which is Expressed 
merely the name of the • object ; the other 
named the genitive, possessive, or which ex- 
presses its relation to some other object ; which 
denotes property, or possession. This case is 
formed by the addition of s, with a mark before 
it, called an apostrophe : as, " Alexander's ambi- 
tion ;" " the king's palace ;" " the man's wisdom ;" 
" the woman's gentleness ;" but this relationship 
is expressed likewise by the word of, before the 
noun: as, " The ambition of Alexander ;" " the 
palace of the king;" " the wisdom of the man;" 
<; the gentleness of the woman." To a plural noun 
ending in s, the apostrophe alone is added : as, 
"The neighbours' goodwill;" " the - flowers' 
fragance ;" ** the fruits' refreshing juice." 

Sometimes when the singular ends in s, the s 

with an apostrophe is not added : as, " For holi- 
ness' sake ;" " for goodness' sake." 

Some writers have regarded the 's apostrophe 
as a contraction for his ; but this appears to ta. 
an error, since we cannot say, in&teaA. ol " *W\fe 

e 5 
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woman's book," " the woman, his book/' Thd 
compilers of the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land are among those who have adopted this 
error, when they say, " for Christ his sake," instead 
of " for Christ's sake." Others have imagined, and 
with more justness, that by the addition of the 
's, the substantive is changed into a possessive 
adjective. 

Nouns declined. 



i 





SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nominative. 


Minister. 


Ministers. 


Possessive. 


Minister's. 


Ministers'. 


Nominative* 


Boy. 


Boys. 


Possessive. 


Boy's. 


Boys'. 


Nominative. 


Father. 


Fathers. 


Possessive. 


Father's, 


Fathers'. 


Nominative. 


Bird. 


Birds. 


Possessive. 


Bird's. 


Birds'. 


4 


A Latin Noun declined. 




SINGULAR. 




Nominative*. 


Agnus, 


A Lamb. 


Genitive. 


Agni, 


Of a Lamb. 


Dative. 


Agno, 


To a Lamb. 


Accusative. 


Agnum, 


A Lamb. 


Vocative. 


Agne, or Agnus. 


, Lamb. 


Ablative. 


Agno, 

PLURAL. 


By a Lamb. 


Nominative. 


Agni, 


Lambs. 


Genitive. 


Agnorum^ 


O^YlNKto** 


Oa/ive. 


Agnis, 


To "Vaerc&tfu 
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PLURAL. 

Accusative. Agnos, Lambs. 

Vocative. Agni, O Lambs. 

Ablative. Agnis. By Lambs. 

By this example it is evident that the English 
language uses prepositions to express those con- 
nections of one noun with another, which the 
Latin language expresses by changes of termi- 
nation. Even the nominative and accusative 
cases ; or that case with which the verb agrees, 
and that which it governs, are spelt the same, 
and can only be distinguished by their position, 
except in the pronouns; and therefore it is 
better to call the former, the subject of the 
verb, and the latter, the object. 

When two or more nouns, in the possessive 
case, come together, only the last of them takes 
theapostrophics.- as, " William and Mary's go- 
vernment ;" " Pompey and Cesar's ri valship." But 
if other words come between the nouns in the 
possessive case, then the s with the apostrophe 
must be joined to each of them : as, " The king's 
and the queen's authority was equally respected;" 
" they are the Prince's, but not the Princess's 
children." 

When the title of any person is expressed by 
several nouns, only the last takes the genitive 
case : as, " the Lord Bishop of Durham's carriage." 
When a person's name is written togjefttaet Vv&t 
his occupation, in the possessive ca&e, \fcife & nslS&sl 
the apostrophe is added to l\\e trame, «cA ^ 
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to the occupation, or occupations : as, " She went 
to Flood's the haberdasher ;" " he bought those 
books at King's the bookseller and stationer ;" 
that is, " she went to the house of Flood the 
haberdasher;" " he bought those books at the 
shop o£ King the bookseller and stationer." 

Sometimes two nouns in the possessive case 
immediately succeed each other : as, " My bro- 
ther's partner's wife;" which would be more 
properly expressed in this manner ; " the wife 
of my brother's partner." 

The following phrases, " That is a book of my 
brother's ;" " there is a child of my uncle's ;" " you 
have taken a book of my tutor's ;" imply two 
possessive cases in each : as, " That is one of the 
books of my brother ;" " there is one of the chil- 
dren of my uncle ;" " you have taken one of the 
books of my tutor." 

Sect. 4. 

Gender is the distinction of sex. There can 
be, therefore, but two genders; the masculine 
and the feminine. Nouns denoting males, are 
of the masculine gender ; as man, father, son. 
Nouns denoting females, are of the feminine 
gender ; as, woman, mother, daughter. * All 
other nouns, and especially all things without 
life are neuters, that is, of neither gender. The 
English language distinguishes the sexes by 

three methods. 

*j4* By using different words ; as, mw> N«at&m\ 
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father, mother; uncle, aunt; boy, girl; son, 
daughter; gander, goose; bull, cow. 

2. By a change of 1 termination: as, lion, lion- 
ess ; poet, poetess ; hero, heroine ; heir, heiress ; 
prince, princess ; executor, executrix ; duke, 
jlutchess. 

3. By prefixing to the noun, when it signifies 
either sex, some distinguishing word : as, a male 
child ; a female child ; a he-goat, a she-goat ; a 
man-servant, a maid-servant ; a cock-sparrow, a 
hen-sparrow. 

By a figure of speech, things without life are 
frequently expressed by masculine or feminine 
terms. Thus, the sun, time, death, and many 
other inanimate objects, are often personified as 
masculine ; while, the moon, the earth, a ship, 
a country, a town, fortune, the church, virtue; 
religion, &c. are represented as feminine. 

The words, parent, child, cousin, teacher, friend % 
neighbour, servant, slave, and several others, are 
used to express indifferently, both sexes. 

Chap. IV. 

Of Adjectives. 
Adjectives, are words which are added to 
nouns, to express some one or other of their 
qualities, or properties : as, a pious man ; a 
docile child; an amiable woman ; sweet fruits; 
fragrant flowers ; swift stags ; strong horses ; 
the red cow. 

Note. Some grammarians have divided a^ecXxNe&voXo 
two classes, namely, adjectives definitive, axvA. iM^eOa*«» 
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pressive of quality. In the former of these classes, they 
arrange adjectives which regard number in any way : as, a 
or an, the numbers themselves, .one, two, three, &c. all, 
alone, any, both, each, every, either, few, * many, 
more, most, neither, nor, none, other, several, some, 
whether, whole, &c. Adjectives of time and place; as, 
first, second, third, &c. ; fore, foremost ; early, earlier, 
earliest ; soon, sooner, soonest ; late, later, latest or last ; 
the, this, that, some, like, such, as, so, which, what, 
&c. In the latter of those classes they place the adjectives 
of properties or qualities. But as many of the first sort are 
referred by most writers on grammar, to the division of 
pronouns, and some to that of adjectives ; it is perhaps ex- 
pedient to follow the commonly adopted method, though 
the other may, in fact, be the more accurate and simple. 

In the English language, adjectives change 
their terminations, on account of comparison 
only ; that is, only for the sake of expressing 
higher or lower degrees of the qualities they 
announce ; and not on account of the number, 
case, or gender. 

Three degrees, or forms, of comparison, are 
generally admitted as belonging to adjectives ; the 
positive, the comparative, and the superlative. 

Note. The greater number of writers admit these three 
degrees of comparison ; yet some have regarded the first of 
them, the positive, as not being a form of comparison ; be- 
cause it appears to be merely the simple state of the adjective ; 
conveying the idea of some property only, without reference 
to any certain degree in which that property is possessed. 

1. The positive state of an adjective, barely 
represents the quality of the ftoxm to v*Yv\cl\v \t k 
added: as, hard, wise, fair. 
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The comparative degree expresses an increase 
of the quality, and is formed by adding r, or er, 
to the positive : as, harder, wiser, fairer. 

The superlative degree expresses the greatest 
degree of the quality ; and is formed by adding 
st 9 or est, to the positive : as, hardest, wisest, 
fairest. " Wood is hard." " Stone is harder." 
" Iron is hardest." 

Adjectives of one syllable are mostly thus 
varied, or compared. Adjectives of two syl- 
lables ending in y, or le 9 may, likewise, be so com- 
pared* 

2. But other dissyllable, and all polysyllable 
adjectives, are compared by prefixing to them 
the word more for the comparative, and most for 
the superlative: as, benevolent, more benevo- 
lent, most benevolent. 

3. The superlative degree of some adjectives 
is formed by adding the word most to them as a 
termination: as, foremost, undermost* upper- 
most, utmost, nethermost. 

4. The syllable ish, adjded to an adjective, 
diminishes its signification : as, reddish, yellowish, 
saltish ; that is, approaching to redness, to yel- 
lowness, to saltness. 

5. The word rather expresses a small degree 
of a quality : as, " He is rather extravagant ;" 
" she is rather avaricious." 

6. An adjective standing alone, m\hav& *. 
noun, and having the definite rat\c\e \sre&*»k* 

assumes the sense and meaning <tf si wSb^w^w^' 
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as, " God loveth the righteous;" "the pious are 
blessed ;" " the wicked are miserable." 

7. Some nouns, coming before others, par- 
take of the nature of adjectives: as, a race- 
horse, a shell-fish, a sea-snake, a nuer-horse, a 
corn-field. 

8. The numeral adjectives, one, two, three. 
Jour, &c. are called cardinal ; and^rtf, second, 

third, fourth, and so on, are termed ordinal. 

9. Some adjectives are compared very irregu- 
larly; as, 

Good, better, best, Much, or many, more, most. 
Bad, worse, worst. Near,nearer,nearest,ornext. 
Little, less, least. Late, later, latest, or last. 

A diminution of quality is signified by the 
words less and least prefixed to adjectives : as, 
elegant, less elegant, least elegant; beautiful, 
less beautiful, least beautiful. 

Very, exceeding, extreme, are also words by 
which comparison is expressed. 

The slighter degrees of more or less of any 
property, which maytf>e included in the general 
degrees of comparison, are expressed by certain 
words prefixed to the adjectives : such as, much, 
a great deal, by Jar, very, incomparably, in- 
finitely* Thus, " It is much better to give than to 
receive;" "he is a great deal taller than his 
friend ;" " he is, by Jar, the wisest man among 
them;" "he is the very greatest of all;" "the 
light of the sun is incomparably geeaket \W 
thmt of the moon ;" " God \» uifim\.«\^ Ugjkcr 
••n the mdst exalted of Yris wotW 
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Chap. V. 

Of Pronouns. 

Pronouns are words used in the place of 
nouns, to prevent the too frequent and tiresome 
repetition of them. Pronouns may be con- 
veniently arranged in three classes, namely, 
personal, relative, and adjective pronouns. 
Some writers have divided them into personal, 
possessive, relative, and demonstrative, and others 
into substantive and adjective pronouns. The 
personal pronouns are, I, thou, he, she, it, with 
thefc plurals, tve, ye, or you, they. 

Sect. 1. 

The personal pronouns are very irregularly 

declined, or inflected ; and have a case peculiar 

to themselves, called the oblique or objective 

case, in which they follow verbs, or prepositions. 

Declension of Personal Pronouns. 





SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nominative. 


I. 


We. 


Oblique, or 

Objective. 

Nominative. 


1 Me. 
Thou. 


Us. 

Ye, or You. 


Oblique, or 

Objective. 

Nominative. 


1 Thee, 
He. 


You. 
They. 


Oblique, or 
Objective. 
Nominative. 


1 Him. 
She. 


TVvem. 
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SINGULAR. 



PLURAL. 



} 



Her. 

It. 
Its. 



\* 



Them. 
They. 

Them. 



Oblique, or 

Objective, 

Nominative, 

Genitive* 

Oblique^ or 

Objective. 

It follows verbs and prepositions in the form 
of its nominative. 

Pronouns have three persons in each number ; 
/ and we are the first person ; thou, and ye or 
you, the second; he, she, it, and they, the third* 

Pronouns admit, likewise, the distinction of 
genders : 

J and we, thou and you, are used for masculine 
and feminine indiscriminately ; he is masculine, 
she is feminine, while it is used for things without' 
life ; that is, things of the neuter or neither gen- 
der. They imply masculine, feminine, or neuter. 

You is now commonly written and spoken 
instead of ye; and in common conversation in- 
stead oftkou. 

Sect. 2. 

The relative pronouns, so called because they 
refer or relate to some noun going before or 
following them, are, who, which, what, whether, 
whosoever, whatsoever, whichsoever, and that. 
Who is thus declined, singular and plural : 
Nominative. Who. 
Genitive. VJYvose. 

Oblique. >N\vom. 
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Any preceding noun to which the relative 
pronoun is related, is called its antecedent : as, 
the word man, in the sentence, " This is the man 
whom you saw yesterday." 

What is equivalent to that which, and is 
. without inflection, serving both to the singular 
and plural: as, "This is what I expected;" 
" these are wliat I wanted." 

Who is applied to animate, and which to in- 
animate objects : as, " The woman who took care 
of them ;" " the houses which were burnt," 

That is often used as a relative, to avoid the 
too frequent repetition of who and which: as, 
" Who is the man that did it ?" 

Which and that are of both numbers, and, as 
well as what, are indeclinable, excepting that 
whose is sometimes used as the genitive of which : 
as, " This is a doctrine whose influence (or the 
influence of which,) is most extensive and power- 
ful ;" " the religion whose origin (or the origin 
of which,) is divine." 

When, who, which, and what, are used for 
asking questions, they are called interrogatives : 
as, " Who clothed these poor children ?" " which 
were the seven churches of Asia Minor?" 
" what were you saying ?" 

Whether is indeclinable, being applied to one 
only of some number, and most commonly to 
one of two objects : as, " Whether o& \\\E«y\v& 
prefers, I know not;" " 10/1 ether ^J\\V&^ V 

f 2 t 
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is usually followed by its noun : as, "Every Christ 
tian should be an imitator of Christ ;" but some" 
times it admits an abbreviation qf construction : 
as, " Every one (that is, every person) who reflects 
upon the proposition, cannot but discern its 
truth;" and in law language, is found single as it 
was formerly used : as, " all and every of them*" 

Either, which is also a Saxon derivation, re- 
lates to two objects, signifying the one or the 
other indifferently : as, «' Either of those two 
lads will shew you the way." It is, there- 
fore, evidently improper to write, or say, either 
of the three. 

Neither is the negative of either, that is, not 
either: as, " There are two lads in the hall, but 
neither of them can go with you." 

Sect. 6. 
Demonstrative pronouns are those that pre- 
cisely point out the objects and persons to 
which they refer. These are, this and that y 
which are thus declined : 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

This. These. That. Those. 

This points out the nearest of any number of 
objects, and that some one farther off: as, " This* 
flower is more fragrant than that" 

This refers to the last thing spoken of; that 
refers to the former, or first-mentioned thing: 
a&, "Prosperity and adversity \\at\v efccV\\&^w\- 
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liar temptations; this tempts to murmuring and 
anxiety; that leads to pride and presumption." 

Sect. 7. 

Those pronouns which have a general and in- 
■ definite signification, are named indefinite pro- 
. nouns : such are, some, other, any, one, all, 
tuck, &c. 

Some denotes an indeterminate quantity or 
. number. 

Other, a Saxon word, is used when reference 
is made to two objects, and signifies the second 
or latter of them. To the former the words one, 
some, a Jew, are applied ; as, " One was rich, the 
other poor ;" " ajetv of them were prudent, the 
others inconsiderate ;" " some 'are happy, others 
are miserable." Other admits any numerical word 
before it : as, " Twenty other men were wit- 
nesses to the fact." Other is thus declined : 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nominative. • Other. Others. 

Possessive. Other's. Others'. 

When separate from the noun to which it re- 
lates, the plural of other is always used: as, 
" Others are not so fond of him as you are ;" 
" when you have finished reading those books, 1 
will send you others." When this pronoun is joined 
to nouns either singular or plural, it has no de- 
clension ; as, the other book, the other \>o<&%. 
One has a general meaning, s\gTv\fr}\x^ xaas^ 
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kind at large : as, " One ought to pity the miser- 
able, and to relieve the distressed, to the best of 
one's power ;" that is, every man ought to pity 
the miserable, and to relieve the distressed, to 
the best of his power. 

Sometimes, also, one has a peculiar reference 
to the person speaking : as, " One is too apt to 
flatter and deceive ones self." It is often used, 
likewise, in the plural number : as, " The exalted 
ones of the earth ;" " the dear little ones.*' One 
has a possessive case, like nouns : as, 

Nominative. One. 

Possessive. One's. 

None, or no one, the negative of one f is used 
with a plural, as well as a singular verb : as, 
" None of that family are friendly to you ;" that 
is, all of that family are unfriendly to you. 
" None is so utterly devoid of reason ;" that is, 
no one person. 

All signifies a whole nnmber, or a whole 
quantity. 

Alone is all one ; that is, no more than one. 

Both means the two. 

Few signifies a small number: as, " Few 
•persons were present." A Jew, and Jew, with- 
out a noun, are expressions in common uses 
as, " Give me a, Jew of those apples ;" " here 
ore ajew" 

. Many expresses a great aumbet. 
Much, * Jarge quantity. 
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Several denotes a number taken separately 
from a general collection ; and, 

Divers is sometimes used in the same sense. 

The adjective pronouns are, by some authors, 
styled definitive adjectives. 

All the pronouns, excepting the personal and 
relative, may, in a general view, be called de- 
finite pronouns ; because they define the extent 
of the common name, or general term, to which 
they refer. 

Chap. VI. 

Sect. 1. Of Verbs. 

A verb is a part of speech that betokeneth 
being ; as, it is : or action ; as, he runs : or suf- 
fering; as, he is wounded. The verb implieth at 
once an attribute, or property, of some person 
or thing; an affirmation concerning that pro~ 
perty, and the idea of time. Thus, when it is 
said, " fire burneth," the property of burning is 
ascribed to fire ; and that property of burning is 
affirmed to belong to it at the time present. 

Verbs may be regarded as being of two kinds, 
active and passive. But some grammarians 
divide them into active and neuter ; and others 
into active, passive, and neuter. 

Verbs active, as their name implies, signify 
action of the mind or body; as, 1 lovc^Xv^ gt\>e^ 
we dance, they learn. 
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Verbs, active may be distinguished into tran- 
sitive and intransitive, or neuter. They are 
called transitive when they have not only a sub- 
ject, but also an object, of the affirmation they 
express, upon which object their meaning 
passes, which object their action influences, and 
without which the sense would not be complete : 
as, " We see the sun." 

In. this sentence, ive is the subject to which 
the property of seeing is attributed, an4 which 
property it is affirmed to be exercising ; the sun 
is the object upon which the action passes. 
And it is plain that without some object of the 
property or faculty of sight, the sentence would 
not convey a perfect meaning. 

Vetbs are called intransitive when the action is 
confined to the agent, or thing acting, and its 
influence does not extend to any other person or 
thing: as, he sleeps, they axvake, I breathe, we 
rise, the boys jump. In these sentences, each 
verb has a subject to which it attributes some 
property exercised, as that of sleeping, of 
awaking, of breathing, of rising, of jumping; 
but no object upon which the influence of the 
action* passes. 

The term neuter may be appropriated to those 
verbs which express existence only, since they 
do not necessarily imply action. 

Note. — As transitive and intransitive verbs are often 
con/bunded, not only in speaking, but even in writing, it 
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may be useful to exercise pupils frequently in distinguish- 
ing between transitive and intransitive verbs; especially 
such as nearly resemble each other in spelling and sound: 
For example, rise, raise ; lie, lay ; awake, awaken, &c. 

Verbs naturally intransitive, are sometimes 
changed into transitives, by the addition of an 
object: as, " He runs a race;" " she dances a 
dance;" " they sleep the sleep of death." 

Verbs passive express passion, or suffering, or 
the being acted upon by some other thing ; and, 
consequently, they imply a subject acting, and 
an object acted upon : as, " The pious are beloved 
and protected by God." In the English language 
passive verbs are formed, not by a change of 
termination, but by the aid of other words. 

Those words, by the aid of which English 
verbs are principally conjugated, that is, made 
to express different persons, times, and modes 
of action, are called auxiliary, that is, helping 
verbs. 

The auxiliary verbs are, do, be, have, shall, 
will, may, can; with their variations, did, was, 
had, should, xvould, might, and could. To these 
must be added let and must, and some say 
ought, the past time of owe, which have no 
variations. 

The variations of form in the same verb arise 
from the circumstances of number, person, mood, 
and tense. 
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Sect. 2. 

To verbs belong two numbers, the singular 
and the plural ; and in each number there are 
three persons, corresponding to those of the 
pronouns: as, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

First person. I sing. We sing. 

Second person. Thou singest. Ye or you sing. 
Third person. He singeth or They sing. 

sings. ^ 

The second person singular is formed by 
adding est, or st, to the verb. The third person 
singular is formed by the addition of s, eth 9 or 
thy to the verb, while in the plural no change of 
termination takes place. The plural termina- 
tion in en, as, they loven, they weren, formerly 
in use, has long been laid aside. 

Sect. 3. 

Mood, or mode, is a particular form of the 
verb, expressing the manner in which the being, 
action, or passion, is represented as taking 
place. 

Some grammarians enumerate five moods; 
the indicative, the imperative, the potential, the 
subjunctive, and infinitive; while others admit 
only the indicative, the imperative, and the in- 
finitive; accounting the subjunctive as a mere 
abbreviation o£ construction, and asserting that 
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the potential has nothing to distinguish it essen- 
tially from the indicative. 

The indicative mood merely affirms, or interro- 
gates : as, "I hear ;" " the king grants a pardon ;" 
" looks he smilingly ?" " does she know-" 

The imperative mood commands, requires, 
■ threatens : as, " Fly thou ;" " let them enter ;" 
" mind ye ;" " lend us your powerful aid." 

The infinitive mood is a form of the verb that 
has no subject or nominative case, expressing 
being, or action, or passion, in an indeterminate 
and indefinite manner, without any distinction of 
number or person. 

The potential mood expresses possibility, or 
liberty, power, will, or obligation. The varia- 
tions of this mood are made by different auxiliary 
verbs. Examples ; " He may go to London if he 
will ;" " he can ride on horseback whenever he. 
pleases ;" " they would walk in the shrubbery 
were not the grass wet ;" " she should be more 
careful of her health." 

The subjunctive, or conjunctive mood, affirms 
under some condition, motive, wish, supposition, 
&c. and is preceded by a conjunction expressed 
or understood, and attended by another verb : as, 
" Though he love me not, yet will I do him good 
when I can;" " were she wise, she would not act 
so precipitately." In this mood no change of 
termination takes place on account o& ^sx*w\\ 
as, though I grant, though thou gcaxvX., \X\wv^ 

g 
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he grant ; though we grant, though ye or you 
grant, though they grant. 

The participle is a certain form of thie verb, 
which derives its name from participating not 
only of the properties of a verb, but likewise of 
those of an adjective : as, "lam desirous of seeing 
him ;" "the children are playing upon the green;" 
" she died loved and respected by all who knew 
her." 

A verb has two participles. The participle 
present, which denotes that the action spoken 
of is then taking place, and which ends in ing : 
as, "he is riding, she is singing." This is also called 
the participle active, because it is joined to the 
agent or active subject of the verb. The par. 
ticiple preterite or perfect, which denotes that 
the action is passed ; and which is also named 
the passive, because it is joined with the passive 
subject of the verb ; or that which is acted upon. 
This participle generally ends in ed 9 and is liter- 
ally the past time of the verb : as, "He is threat- 
ened ;" " the business is ended." 

To these' two participles, some writers add a 
third, which they call the compound perfect, 
being formed of the participle present of the 
auxiliary verb have, and the preterite of some 
other verb : as, "having loved;" " having granted 
that favour." 

The participle is distinguished from the adjec- 
tive, by its conveying the \&e* o£ \Ame\ ^\v«t^a& 

1% 
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the latter is significant of property or quality 
only. 

The active, or present, participle is mostly 
used to denote the middle state of an action ; 
that is, action already begun, but still going on ; 
and the preterite or passive participle commonly 
denotes action completely past : as, " He is 
writing ;" " he has written." 

As participles express the idea of action as 
well as of time, they govern the cases of pro- 
nouns, like verbs : as, "Hfe hath loved us ;" " he 
is doing us good." 

Participles sometimes seem to partake of the 
nature of substantives, and are used as such : as, 
" In the beginning ;" " a clear understanding is a 
great and precious blessing ;" " the minister's 
having failed in the negociation, occasioned 
his dismissal." 

Sect. 4. 

Tense is the modification of the verb to ex- 
press the distinctions of time. In the English 
language, verbs have but one tense, made by a 
change of termination; which is, the simple 
preterite, formed in general by adding d % or ed, 
to the root of the verb : as, dance, I danced ; 
cry, they cried ; judge, he judged justly. 

The root, or radical form of a verb, is that in 
which it follows the preposition, to: as, to read ; 
to learn ; to become wise ; to behave 'w^. 

The present may be regarded taXJcvct *s> 

g 2 
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form of the verb than as a tense, since it is not 
made by any change of termination in the root. 

But in order to express more accurately the 
various shades and differences of time, other 
tenses have been introduced, called compound 
tenses; consisting of the tenses of auxiliary 
verbs joined with the root, or a participle of the 
verb that expresses the action, or attributes the 
property. 

Thus, verbs are said to have six tenses; 
namely, the Present, the Imperfect, the Perfect, 
the Pluperfect, the first Future, and the second 
Future. 

The present tense, as its name implies, ex- 
presses the actual immediate existence of some 
object, or the taking place of some action or 
event, at the very instant when the mention of 
it is made. It may be considered as one indi- 
visible point, susceptible of no variety: as, I 
read ; or, I am reading. 

The imperfect tense represents an action as 
left unfinished; or as past, without determining 
the exact time when it was performed. Thus, 
" I was reading when you interrupted me ;" " I 
respected him for his honesty and benevo- 
lence ;" " he finished his task." 

The perfect tense represents an action as just, 
or lately, finished, or as having taken place in 
the course of a period which, reaches to, or 
which includes, the present lima \ «&> " YWi^ 
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written the letter you desired me to write ;" " I 
hive read the book your father recommended." 

Noti.— When the particular time of any event or action's 
taking place is specified as antecedent to the present, then 
this tense is not used. It would be improper to say, " I have 
read the book yesterday ;" "I have written the letter last 
month ;" but in such cases, the imperfect must be used : as, 
"I read the book yesterday;" " I wrote the letter last month. " 
When a past event, or action, is mentioned indefinitely, as 
having taken place, or as not having taken place, in the day, 
month, or year, or age, in which it is mentioned, the per- 
fect is then employed : as, " I have been at the bishop's house 
this afternoon ;" " I have not been often on the water this 
year." Yet in referring to the portion of the day that is past, 
before the affirmation is made, it is right to use the imperfect : 
as, *' Their mother returned this morning ;" " the ship 
entered the port this afternoon. " 

The pluperfect, or phisquamperfect, that is, 
the more than perfect, tense, represents an 
action as completed, before some other past ac- 
tion or event : as, "I had read the book before 
he recommended it to me ;" " I had written that 
letter before I received intimation of the trans- 
action/' 

The first future tense is simple and indefinite; 
denoting an action yet to come, without specify- 
ing the time when it will come : as, " He will 
know better;*' " I shall read the book some time 
or other." 

The second future relates to some ^.W 
future action; affirming that fcoms. \k^\c,N&«s 
event will take place befqre tYvak vrflX cac&» v 
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pass : as, " I shall have read the book before my 
tutor questions me on the subject;" " I shall have 
written before he is gone." 

Sect. 5. 
The conjugation of a verb is the regular 
combination and arrangement of its varia- 
tions, occasioned by number, person, mood, and 
tense. 

Note.— Conjugation, says Dr. Blair, is esteemed most 
perfect in those languages which, by varying either the ter- 
mination, or the initial syllable of the verb, express the 
greatest number of important circumstances, without the 
help of auxiliary words. In the Oriental tongues, the 
verbs are said to have few tenses, or expressions of time ; 
but then, their moods are so contrived, as to express a 
great variety of circumstances and relations. In the Hebrew, 
for instance, one word, without the aid of any auxiliary, 
expresses not only, I have taught ; but, I have taught ex. 
actly, or often ; I have been commanded to teach ; I have 
taught myself. The Greek, which is the most perfect of 
all the known languages, is very regular and complete in 
all the tenses and moods. The Latin is formed on the same 
mode], but more imperfect ; especially in the passive voice, 
which forms most of the tenses by the help of the auxiliary, 
Esse^ to Be, 

In all the modern European tongues, conjugation is very 
defective. They admit few varieties in the termination of 
the verb itself; but have almost constant recourse to their 
auxiliary verbs, throughout all the moods and tenses, both 
active and passive. 

The conjugation of an active verb, is called the 
active voice. The conjugation <& a ^s&\n* 
9 erb, is styled the tassive voira. 
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The auxilary verbs are thus conjugated in their 
simple, form : 

TO HAVE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. Pert. I have- 1. We have. 

2. Pert, Thou hast. 2, Ye or you have. 

3. Per,. He, she, or it, > 3 Jh have 

hath or has. > 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I had. 1. We had. 

S. Thou hadirt. 2. Year you had. 

3. He had. 3. They had. 

Participles. 
present or active. Having. 

PERFECT, OR PRETERITE, OR PASSIVE*. Had. 

TO BK 

Participles. 

present or active. Being. 
perfect or passive. Been. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I am. 1. We we. 

a. Thou art. 2. Ycor^ovi«te, 

3 He is. 3. Tbey ore. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I was. » i. We were. 

2. Thou wast 2. Ye or you were. 

3. He was. 3. They were. 

SHALL. 

Participles are wanting. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall 1. We shall. 

2. Thou shalt. 2. Ye or you shall. 

3. He shall. 3. They shall. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I should. - 1. We should* 

3. Thou shouldest or shouldst. 2. Ye or you should. 

3. He should. 3. They should. 

WILL. 
Participles. 

PRESENT OR ACTIVE. Willing. 

PERFECT OR PASSIVE. Willed. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
0JNGULA&. PLURAL. 

l.l will l.Yfe^V 

2. Thou wilt. a.^ewiwaL^iHSL 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I would. 1. We would. 

2. Thou wouldest or wouldst. 2. Ye or you would, 

3. He would 3. They would. 

MAY. 
No Participles. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. ' PLURAL. 

1. I may. 1. We may. 

2. Thou may est. 2. Ye or you may. 

3. He may. 3. They may. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I might. 1. We might. 

2. Thou mightest. 2. Ye or you might. 

3. He might. 3. They might. 

CAN. 

Participles wanting, except, as according to 
some grammarians, it has for its active participle, 
cunning, commonly classed among adjectives. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I can. 1. We can. 

2. Thou canst. 2. Ye or ^ow cut. 
3. He an. 3 . They cwv. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I could. 1. We could. 

2. Thou couldest or couldst. 2. Ye or you could. 

3. He could. 3. They could. 

TO DO. 

Participles. 

PRESENT OR ACTIVE. Doing. 

PERFECT OR PASSIVE. Done. 

PRESENT TENSB. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I do. 1. We do. 

2. Thou doest or dost. 2. Ye or you do. 
5. He doth or does. 3. They do. 

• 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
LINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I did. l. We did. 

• 2. Thou didst. 2. Ye or you did. 

3. He did. 3. They did. 

MUST. 
Participles wanting. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I must. l. We must. 

2. Thou must. 2. Ye or you must. 
3. He must. 3. They mutt.' 
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Note.— -Some of these verbs are auxiliaries only when they 
are connected with some principal verb expressed or under- 
stood : when not so situated they are, themselves, principal 
verbs : as, " He has his full share of prosperity;*' " they are 
wise and prudent ;" " she wills it to be done in that man- 
ner ;" " they do unwarrantable actions ;" and in mis ease, 
they have auxiliaries also : as, " They will have suffered 
enough ;*' " she will be grateful." 

Do 9 (the Saxon word, Don, to act) being 
prefixed to another verb, serves to mark the 
action and time with greater energy and positive- 
ness : as, " I <f o say so ;" " I did see him do it." This 
word is used likewise, in almost all sentences 
that deny, or that ask a question ; as, " They do 
not know that ;" " did you not hear the order ?" 

Sometimes it supplies the place of another 
verb, thereby enabling the writer or speaker to 
avoid the repetition of that verb in the same, or 
the following sentence : as, " He relishes not the 
beauties of nature as you do; 99 "I will go with you 
if I can, but if I do not, you must excuse me." 
This verb is sometimes very improperly used, 
instead of some tense of the verb, to have: as, 
" Have you learnt your lesson this morning?" 
" yes, I did ;". " I did not try the pen yet ;" " I 
did not see him to-day:'' 

Have, from the Saxon word Habban, or the 
Gothic Haba. This verb signifies to possess. It 
was used by the Anglo-Saxons and Goths for an 
auxiliary as it now is. It serves to imply the 
ending or completion of the act exftes&^V} ^ 
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.!; verb : as, " I have gained the prize ;" " I had 

*• gained the prize ;" " I shall have gained the prize." 

Shall, from a Saxon, or a Gothic word, which 

signifies a servant. This verb expresses obliga- 

,**• tion, and consequently implies duty. Before, 

and in the time when Chaucer wrote, it was 

r used as a transitive verb ; thus, he says, " the faith 

I shall to God ;" which would, in the present state 

of the English language, be, " the faith I &we to 

God/' It is now prefixed only to the infinite 

mood of other verbs. Shall, in the second and 

third persons, when spoken with the tone oi 

authority, commonly implies command; while 

in the first person, it simply predicts an action 

or event : thus, " You shall return at nine o'clock;" 

" I shall go to London some time this year." 

Will, the Saxon word willan, signifies to re- 

% solve to determine, and was used by the Saxons 

as an auxiliary. In the first person singular and 

plural, this auxiliary verb implies determination 

£ and promise, while in. the second and third per- 

^ sons, it merely foretels: as, " 1 will certainly com* 

*" ply with your request ;'* " we will do what you 

J wish ;" " you will learn wisdom by experience ;" 

i; " they will not determine hastily." 

; May, from the Saxon and Gothic word Magan, 

\ signifies, capability, power, permission, and re« 

£ quires the infinitive mood of the verb after it 

without the preposition, to: as, " I may go, if I 

please;" "he may take it, ot \wie \\.«' 
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Can, from the Saxon and Gothic word Cunnan, 
to know : whence it signifies ability, since know- 
ledge is power. This verb was used transitively 
by the Anglo-Saxons, where knotv is now em- 
ployed. 

Must (the Dutch word Mussen) signifies to 
be obliged or necessitated. It is used in tenses, 
persons, and numbers, without any variation : as, 
*< We must obey the law of God ;" (i we must be 
good, if we would be happy." 

Let expresses permission, entreating, exhort- 
ing, commanding: as, "Let him do it if he chuse;" 
41 let me find favour in thy sight ;" " let him go 
out of the house instantly ;*' " let not* thy soul 
be dispirited within thee." 

Note. — Though, strictly speaking, a command, or re- 
quest, is always addressed to the second person, and not to 
the first, or third ; yet as the word, let, bears the significa- 
tion of intreaty, or command, when it is joined with the 
pronoun of the first person in the oblique case, followed by 
the root of a verb, the meaning is entreaty for permission: 
as, " Let me see the light of day once more ;" implies, 
permit meto see the light, &c When united CD the pronoun 
of the third person in the same manner, it signifies entreaty 
or command delivered to the second person, in behalf of, 
or with respect to the third. 
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Sect. 6. 

The conjugation of Have, taken as a verb 
active. 

TO HAVE. 
Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I have. 1. We have 

2. Thou hast. 2. Ye or you have. 

3. He hath or has. 3. They have. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. I had. 

2. Thou hadst. 

3. He had. 



PLURAL. 

1. We had. 

2. Ye or you had. 

3. They had. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. I have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 

3. He has had. 



PLURAL. 

i . We have had. 

2. Ye or you have had. 

3. They have had. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. I had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 
z. He had had. 



PLURAL. 

1. We had had. 

2. Ye or you had had. 

3. They had had. 
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FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall or will have. l. We shall or will have. 

3. Thoushalt or wjlt have. 2. Ye or you shall or will 

have. 
5» He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will have. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
' SINGULAR. FLURAL. 

1. I shall or will have had. l.' We shall or will have 

had. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you shall or will 

had. have had. 

3. He shall or will have 3. They shall or will have 

had* hacL 

Imperative Mood* 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. Let me have. l. Let us have. 

2. Have thou, or do thou 2. Have ye, or do ye or 

have. - you have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have. 

Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can have. 1. We may or can have. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 

have. have. 

3. He may or can have. 3. They mvj or c&sx\hsn^.< 

H 5 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

1. I might, conld, would, I. We might,could,would, 

or should have. or should have. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye might, could, would, 

wouldst, or shouldst or should have, 
have. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 

or should have.. would, or should have. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can have had. 1. We may or can have 

had. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye may or can have 

have had. had. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 

had. had. 

PLUPERFBCT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might,could,would, 

or should have had. or should have had. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should have 

have had. had. 

3. He might, could,would, 3. They might, could, 

or should have had. would, or should have 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I have. 1. If we have. 

2. If thou-hav*- 2. If ye or you have. 
3- If he have. 3- If they have. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I had. l. If we had. 

2- If thou had* 2. If ye or you had. 

2. If he had. 3. If they had. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I have had. 1. If we have had. 

2. If thou have had. 2. If ye or you have had. 
3* If he have had. 3. IT they have had. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I had hadi 1. If we had had. 

2. If thou had had. 2. If ye or you had had. 
& If he had had. 3. If they had Jutf. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE*. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I shall or will have 1. If we shall or will have 

had. had. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt 1 2. If ye or you shall or 

have had. - will have had. 

3. If he shall or will have 3. If they «ha& or -w$k 

bad. have \w&» 

H 3 
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SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I shall or will have l. If we shall or will have 

had. had. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt 2. If ye or you shall or 

have had. will have had. 

3. If he shall or will have 3. If they shall or will 

had. have had. 



Infinitive Mood. 



PRESENT TENSE. 
PERFECT TENSE. 
PARTICIPLES, PRESENT. 
PERFECT. 
COMPOUND. 



To have. 
To have had. 
Having. 
Had. 
Having had. 



Sect. 7. 
Conjugation of the Neuter Verb 

TO BE. 
Indicative Mood. 



SINGULAR. 

1. I am. 

2. Thou art. 

3. He is. 



present tense. 

PLURAL. 

1 . We are. 

2. Ye or you are. 

3. They are. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL; 

l. I was. 1. We were. 

2. Thou wast. 2. ^e or ^ou were; 

3. He was. 3. TVve^ v^we, 
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PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I have been. l. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 2. Ye or you have been, 

3. He has been. 3. They have been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. 2. Ye or you had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

FIRST FUTURE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall or will be. 1. We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 2. Ye or you shall or will 

be. 

3. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be. 

SECOND FUTURE. 
SINGULAR. . PLURAL. 

1. I shall or will have l. We shall or will have 

been. been. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 2. Ye shall or will have 

been. been. 

3. He shall or will have 3. They shall or will have 

been. been. 

Imperative Mood. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. Let roe be. l. Let us be. 

2. Be thou, or do thou be. 2. Be ^e, ot &o ^\*i. 

3. Let him be. 3. Let tYienxXse. 
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Potential Mood. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 



PLURAL. 



1. I may or can be* 1. We may or can be. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2- Ye or you may or ca 

be. be 

3. He may or can be. 3. They may or can be» 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



.&• 



.*! . 



SINGULAR. 

2. I might, could, would, 
or should be. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 

woukkt, or shouldst 
be. 

3. He might, could,woukf, 

or should be. 



PLURAL. 

1. We might, couli 

would, or should be, 

2. Ye migmVcouklyWouli 

or should be. 

5. They might,, coul< 
would, or should be 






PERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 



PLURAL 



1. I may or can have 1- We may or can ha? 

been. been. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2- Ye or you may or ca 

have been. have been. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can bai 

been. been. 
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PLUPERFECT^ TENSE, 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I might, would/ could, 1. We might,would,could, 

or should have been. or should have been. 

2. Thou mightst, wouldst, 2. Ye or you mightjwould, 

couldst, or shouldst could, or should have 

have been. been. 

3. He might, would, could, 3. They might, would, 

or should have been. could, or should have 

been. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. Ifl.be. l. If we be. 

2. If thou be. 2. Ifyeoryoube. 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert. 2. If ye or you were. 

3. If he were. 3. If they were. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I have been. I. If we have been. 

2. If thou have been. 2. If ye or ^o\x.\v«Nfc\tfsssfc.. 
j. If he have been. 3. If lV\eyYv«N^V*^e«\* 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. If I had been. 

2. If thou had been. 

3. If he had been. 



FLUKAL. 

1. If we had been. 

2. If ye or you had been. 

3. If they had been. 



first future tense. 



SINGULAR. 

1. If I shall or will be. 

2. If thou shall or will be. 

3. If he shall or will be. 



PLURAL. 

1. If we shall or will be. 

2. If ye or you shall or 

will be. 

3. If they shall or will be. 



SECOND FUTURE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I shall or will have l. If we shall or will have 

been. been. 

2. If thou shall or will 2. If ye shall or will have- 

have been. been. 

3. If he shall or will have 3. If they shall or will 

been. have been. 

Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

To be. 

PERFECT. 

To have been. 

PARTICIPLES, ACTIVE OR PRESENT. 

Being. 
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PASSIVE OA PERFECT. 

Been. 

COMPOUND. 

Having been. 

Chap- VII. 

Sect. 1. The manner in which regular verbs are 

conjugated. 

Active verbs that form their past tenses and 
past participles by adding ed to their root, or 
only d y when the root ends in e 9 are said to be 
regular; as, . 

To "grant. I granted. I have granted. 

To live. He lived. He hath lived. 

To talk. She talked. She has talked. 

To assume. We assumed. They have assumed. 



U: 



The regular verb active, is thus conjugated. 

TO MOVE. 
Indicative Mood. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

l.*Imove. l. We move. 

*. Thoumotest 2. Ye^r^wxTOQ**, 

9. Hemoveth or moves. 3. They mON*. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

i. I moved. 

2. Thou movedst. 

3. He moved. 



PLURAL. 



1. We moved. 

2. You moved. 

3. They moved. 



PERFECT. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I have moved. 1. We have moved. 

2. Thou hast moved. 2. Ye have moved. 

3. He hath or has moved. 3, They have moved. 



PLUPERFECT. 



SINGULAR. 



1. I had moved* 

2. Thou hadtt moved. 

3. He had moved. 



PLURAL. 



1. We had moved. 

2. Ye had moved. 

3. They had moved. 



FIRST FUTURE. 



SINGULAR. 



PLURAL. 



1. I shall or will move. 1. We shall or, will move. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt 2. Ye or you shall or will 

move. move. # 

3. He shall or will move. 3. They shall or will move. 
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SECOND FUTURE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1« I shall or will have 1. We shall or will have 
moved. moved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 2. Ye shall or will have 
moved. moved. 

3. He shall or will have 3. They shall or will have 
moved. moved. 

Imperative Mood. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. Let me move. 1. Let us move. 

2. Move thou, or do thou 2. Move ye, or do ye 
move. move. 

5. Let him move. 3. Let them move. - 

Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can move. l. We may or can move. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 
move. move. 

3. He may or can move. 3. They may or can move. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I might, would, could, l. Wemight,would,could, 
or should move, or should move. 

2. Thou mightst, wouldst, 2. Ye or you might, 
couldst, or shouldst would, could, or should 
move. move. 

3. He might, would, could, 5. They might, would* 
or should move. could, or &kn\& \a»\^. 

i 
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PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can have l. We may or can have 
moved. moved. 

2. Thou roayst or canst 2. Ye may or can have 
have moved. moved. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
moved. moved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE* 
SINGULAR. ' PLURAL. 

1. I might, would, could, 1. We might,would,could, 
should have moved. should have moved. 

2. Thou mightst, wouldst, 2. Ye or yon might, could, 
couldst, shouldst have would, should have 
moved. moved. 

3. He might, would, could, 3. They might, could, 
should have moved. would, should have 

moved. 

Subjunctive or Conjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I move. l. If we move. 

2. If thou move. 2. If ye or you move. 

3. If he move* 3. If they move. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

1. If I moved. ]. If we moved. 

3. Jf thou moved. 2. If ye or you moved. 

&•' If he moved. 3. It tYiey moNtriL 
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PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I have moved, l. If we have moved. 

2. If thou have moved. 2. If ye or you have moved. 

3. If he have moved. 3. If they have moved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. . 

1. If I had moved. . l. If we had moved. 

2. If thou had moved. 2. If ye or you had moved. 

3. If he had moved, 3. If they had moved. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I shalhw will move. I. If we shall or will move. 

2. IT thou shall or will 2. If ye or you shall or 
move. will move. 

3. If he shall or will move. 3. If they shall or will 

move. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I shall or will have 1. If we shall or will have 
moved. moved. 

2. If thou shall or will 2 If ye shall or will have 
have moved. moved. 

3. If he shall or will have 3. If they shall or will 
moved. have moved. 

I 2 
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Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. PERFECT TENSE 

To move. To have moved. 

Participles. . 

PRESENT OR ACTIVE. 

Moving. 

PERFECT OR PAST. 

Moved. 

COMPOUND 

Having moved. 

Verbs active are sometimes conjugated by 
uniting the participle present with the several 
moods and tenses of the verb to be : as, I am 
moving, I was moving, I have been moving, I 
shall or will be moving, if I be moving, and so 
on. This mode of expression, used upon proper 
occasions, possesses considerable force and 
beauty : as, " Do not disturb me, I am writing," 
" He is considering what he shall do.'* 

Sect. 2. 

Conjugation of the regular Passive Verb* 

The passive voice is formed by joining the 
participle preterite, or perfect, to the verb to be, 
which, as signifying existence, is called the sub- 
stentive verb. 
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TO BE MOVED. 



Indicative Mood. 



PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I am moved. 1. We are moved 

2. Thou art moved. 2. Ye or yoif are moved. 

3. He is moved. 5. They are moved 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I was moved. l* We were moved. 

2. Thou wast moved. 2. Ye were moved. 

3. He was moved. 3, They were moved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I have been moved. l. We have been moved. 

2. Thou hast been moved. 2. Ye or you have been 

moved. 

3. He hath or has been 3. They have been moved, 
moved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I had been moved. 1. We had been moved. 

2. Thou hadst been moved. 2. Ye or you had been 

moved. 

3. He had been jnoved. 3 . TYrey \»A\k«pl to*w&» 

I 3 
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FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall or will be moved, l. We shall or will be 

moved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 2. Ye or you shall or will 
moved. be moved. 

3* He shall or will be 3. They shall or will be 
moved. moved. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall or will have 1. We shall or will have 
been moved. been moved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt 2. Ye shall or will have 
have been moved. been moved. 

3. He shall or will have 3. They shall or will have 
been moved. been moved. 

Imperative Mood. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. Let me be moved. l. Let us be moved. 

2. Be thou, or do thou be 2. Be you, or do you be 
moved. moved. 

3. Let him be moved. 3. Let them be moved. 

Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE* 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can be moved. 1. We may or can be 

moved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 
be moved. be moved. 

&. He may or can be 3. They may or can be 
moved. mcm&. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I might or could, would .1. We might or could, 
or should, be moved. would or should, be 

moved. 

2. Thou mightst or couldst, 2. Ye might or could, 
wouldst or shouldst, be would or should, be 
moved. moved. 

3. He might or could, 3. They might or could, 
would or should, be would or should, be 
moved. moved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can have been l. We may or can have 
moved. been moved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. You may or can have 
have been moved. been moved. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
been moved. been moved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I might, could, would, l. We mighty could, would, 
or should have been or should have been 
moved. moved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye might, could, would, 
wouldst, or shouldst or should have been 
have been moved. moved. 

3« He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 
or should have been would, or should tax*, 
moved. been, moN*&. 
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Conjunctive or Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I be moved. 1. If we be moved. 

2. If thou be moved. 2. If ye be moved. 

3. If he be moved. 3. If they be moved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I were moved. l. If we were moved. 

2. If thou wert moved. 2. If ye were moved. 

3. If he were moved. 3. If they were moved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I have been moved. l. If we have been moved. 

2. If thou have been 2. If ye or you have been 
moved. * moved. 

3. If he have been moved. 3. If they have been 

moved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I had been moved. 1. If we had been moved. 

2. If thou had been moved. 2. If ye or you had been 

moved. 
8. If he had been moved. 3. If they had been moved. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1 . If I shall or will be 1 . If we shall or will be 
moved. moved. 

2. If thou shall or will be 2. If ye shall or will be 
moved. moved. 

3. If he shall or will be 3. If they shall or will be 
moved. moved. 
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SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I shall or will have 1. If we shall or will have 
been moved. been moved. 

2. If thou shall or will 2. If you shall or will have 
have been moved. been moved. 

3. If he shall or will have 3. If they shall or will 
been moved. have been moved. 

Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. PERFECT TENSE. 

To be moved. To have been moved. 

Participles. 

PRESENT. 

Being moved. 

PERFECT, OR FAST. 

Moved. 

COMPOUND. 

. Having been moved. 

An auxiliary annexed to a participle of the 
principal verb, suffers all the inflections of 
tense, number, and person, while the participle 
remains unchanged, And when two or more 
auxiliary verbs are united with a participle, only 
the first of them is inflected; the other, or 
others, remaining unvaried, like the participle. 

Intransitive verbs are sometimes inflected.* 
like passive verbs, by the av& sft ^a «&*- 
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staritive verb to be, yet without altering their sig- 
nification : as, " He is not yet risen ;" "he is lain 
down ;" " they are walked out ;" " She was gone 
when I came." Their present tense, likewise, is 
frequently expressed thus : as, " She is going ;" 
" they are grieving ;" * * the child is dying ;" " the 
storm is raging." 

The indicative and conjunctive moods are too 
often confounded ; but the purest writers of the 
English language have always marked their 
distinction; using the conjunctive mood con- 
stantly after if, though, e'er, before, until, 
till, whether, except, unless, whatsoever, whomso- 
ever, and words expressive of wishing. Ex- 
amples ; " If he repent, forgive him ;" " though he 
be rich, yet he is not proud;" " reform thyself e'er 
the day of grace pass away ;" " before he violate 
his conscience, he will endure every extremity ;" 
" be faithful until he come;" " he cannot become 
happy till he become good ;" " whether she 
dance or sing, she is all gracefulness ;" " except 
he perform the business well, he will not be re- 
warded ;" " unless he apply himself to the work, 
he cannot expect to ' make any progress in the 
path of science ;" " whatsoever be his lot, he will 
be contented ;" " whomsoever she marry, she will 
enrich ;" "I wish it were so," 
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Sect. 3. Irregular Verbs. 

Such verbs as have not their' past tense and 
passive participle ending in ed, or d, are called 
irregular verbs. They are mostly of one sylla- 
ble, derived from the Saxon language, and in 
common use. 

The English language has nearly four thou- 
sand three hundred regular, and one hundred 
and seventy-seven irregular verbs. Many of 
the latter have become irregular by contraction : 
as, creeped, crept; smelled, smelt; dwelled, 
dwelt; keeped, kept; weeped, wept; leave, left. 
Some verbs are irregular by the terminations en, 
and ghtj as, swell, swelled, swollen; fall, fell, 
fallen; seek, seeked, sought; buy, buyed, 
bought; teach, teached, taught ; bring, brought; 
catch, caught ; beseech, besought. 

The irregularity of some verbs consists in their 
having the present, the imperfect, and the past 
participle the same : as, read, burst, put, and 
cost. Others are irregular by there being no 
variation in their imperfect tense and past par- 
ticiple : as, build, built, built ; breed, bred, bred ; 
sell, sold, sold; bleed, bled, bled. In some the 
irregularity is occasioned by a difference between 
the imperfect tense and the participle preterite : 
as, chide, chid* chidden ; begin, began,* h^j>aax\ 
blow, blew, blown; grow, grevr, gcowru 

17 
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}' 



List 


of the Irregular 


Verbs. 


PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Abide, 


'abode, 


abode. 


Am, 


was, 


been. 


Arise, 


arose, 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, 


awake. 


Bear, to bring 

forth. 
Bear, to carry. 
Beat, 


J- bare, 

, bore, - 
beat, 


born. 

borne, 
beaten. 


Begin, 
Bend, 


began, 
f bent, or 
\ bended, 


begun, 
rbent, or 
I bended. 


Bereave, 


(bereft, or 
1 bereaved, 


r bereft, or 
I bereaved. 


Beseech, 
Bid, 


besought, 
f bade, bad, or 
Ibid, 


besought. 
f bidden, or 
I bid. 


Bind, 


bound, 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit, 


f bitten. 
Ibit. 


Bleed, 
Blow, 


bled, 
blew, 


bled, 
blown. 


Break, 


f brake, or 
t broke, 


/ broken. 


Breed, 


bred, 


bred. 


Bring, 
JBuild, 


brought, 
built, 


brought, 
built. 


Burst 


burst, 


\»mX. 
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PRESENT. 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Catch, 

Chide, 

Chuse, or 

Chose, 

Cleave, to ad' 

here. 
Cleave, to 

split, 
Cling, 

Clothe, 

Come, 
Cost, 

Crow, 

Creep, 

Cut, 

Dare, to ven- 
ture, 

Deal, 

Dig, 

Draw, 

Drink, 
Drive, 



IMPERFECT. 

bought, 
cast, 
caught, 
chid, 

> chose, 
clave, 



> 



f clove, 
I cleft, 
clung, 

clothed, 



came, 

cost, 
f crew, or 
' crowed, 
%" crept, or 
1 creeped, 

cut, 

\ durst, 

{dealt, or 
dealed, 
r dug, or 
I digged, 
drew, 
drank, 
drove, 



PARTICIPLE. 

bought, 
cast, 
caught, 
chidden. 

chosen. 

cleaved. 

cleft. 

cloven. 

clung. 
f clad. 
1 clothed. 

come. ' 

cost. 



> 



crowed. 



{crept, or 
creeped. 
cut. 

dared. 

{dealt, or 
dealed. 
f dug, or 
<• digged, 
drawn, 
drunk. 
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PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT 


PARTICIPLE. 


Dwell, 


rdwelt, or 
I dwelled, 


f dwelt. 
\ dwelled. 


Do, 


did, 


done. 


Die, 


died, 


dead. 


Eat, 


rate, 
teat, 


},.«, 


Fall, 


fell, 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed, 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt, 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought, 


fought. 


Find, 


found, 


found. 


Flee, 


fled, 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung, 


flung. 


Ry. 


flew, 


flown. 




forsook, 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


Freight, 


. freighted, 


(fraught, or 
(freighted. 


Get, 


got, 


f gotten. 
Igot. 


Gilt, 


f gilt, or 

(gilded, 


f gilt, or 
1 gilded. 


Gird, 


(girded, 


(girt. 

(girded. 


Give, 


gave, 


given. 


Go, 


went, 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved, 


graven. 


Grow, 


grew, 


grown. 


Grind, 


ground, 


gtwutd 
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PRESENT. 

Have, 
Hang, 

Hear, 
Hew, 

Hide, 

Hit, 

Hold, 

Hurt, 
Keep, 

Knit, 



Know, 

Lade, 

Lay, 

Lead, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie, to lie 

Load, 

Lose, 

Make, 

Mow, 

Owe, 



IMPERFECT. 

Has, 
hung, 

heard, 
hewed, 

hid, 
hit, 
held, 



hurt, 

kept, 
(knit, or 
(knitted, 

knew, 

laded, 

laid, 

led, 

left, 

lent, 

let, 
down, lay, 

loaded, 

lost, 

made, 

mowed, 

{ought, or 
owed, 

k 2 



PARTICIPLE. 

had. 
Chung, or 
(hanged. 

heard. 

{hewn, 
hewed. 
{hidden, 
hid. 
hit. 

{holden, or 
held. 

hurt. 

kept, 
("knit, or 
(.knitted. 

known. 

laden. 

laid. 

led. 

left. 

lent. 

let. 

lain. 

laden. 

lost. 

made. 

mown. 

V owed* 
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PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT, 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pay, 


paid, 


paid. 


Put, 


put, 


put. 


Read, 


read, 


read. 


Rend, 


rent, 


rent. 


Rid, 


rid, 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode, 


J rid, or 
1 ridden. 


Ring, 


J rang, 
{.rung, 


} rung. 


Rise, 


rose, 


risen. 


Rive, 


rived, 


riven. 


Run, 


ran, 


run. 


Saw, 


sawed, 


sawn. 


Say, 


said, 


said. 


See, . 


saw, 


seen. 


Seek, 


sought, 


sought. 


Seethe, 


seethed, 


sodden. 


Sell, 


sold, 


sold. 


Send, ■ 


sent, 


sent. 


Set, 


set, 


set. 


Shake, 


shook, 


shaken. 


Shave, . 


shaved, 


shaven. 


Shear, 


sheared, 


shorn. 


Shed, 


shed, 


shed. 


Shine, 


f shone, 
l shined, 


c shone. 
1 shined. 


Show, 


showed, 


shown. 


Shew, 


shewed, 


shewn. 


Shoe, 


shod, 


*\yo&. 
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PRESENT. 

Shoot, 

Shrink, 

Shred, 
Shut, 

Sing, 
Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay, 
Sleep, 

Slide, 
Sling, 
Slink, 

Slit, 

Smite, 

Sow, 

Speak, 

Speed, 

Spend, 

Spill, 
Spin, 



IMPERFECT. 

. shot, 

{shrunk, 
shrank, 
shred, 
shut, 
jsung, 
| sang, 

{sunk, 
sank, 
r sate, 
t sat, 
slew, 
slept, 

{slid, 
slided, 
slung, 

{slunk, 
slank, 
r slit, 
1 slitted, 
smote, 
sowed, 
spoke, 
sped, 
spent, 
f spilt, 
| spilled, 
spun, 

K S 



PARTICIPLE. 

shot. 
\ shrunk. 

shred, 
shut. 



\ sung, 
sunk. 






{sat. 
sitten. 
' slain, 
slept. 

1 slidden. 
slung. 



} 



slunk. 



{slit, 
slitted. 
smitten, 
sown, 
spoken, 
sped, 
spent. 

{spilt, 
spilled. 



PRESENT. 

Spit, 
Split, 
Spread, 

Spring, 

Stand, 
Steal, 
Stick, 

Sting, 
Stink, 
Stride, 
Strike, 



Strive, 
Strow, or 
Strew, 



Sweat, 
Swd), 
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IMPERFECT. 
f»pit, 

t spat, 

split, 

spread, 
(■sprang, 
\ sprung, 

stood, 

stole, 

stuck, 
r stung, or 

{BtUnk, 
stank, 
{strode, 
strid, 
struck, 

{strung, 
Strang, 

{strowed, 
strewed, 
swore, 
{spake, 
( spoke, 
sweated, 



PARTICIPLE 

r spit ton. 
I spit, 
split. 

J- sprung. 

stood. 

stolen. 

stuck. 
I stung. 



\ stridden. 

f struck. 
\ stricken. 
f strung, 
X stringed. 

striven, 
f strown. 
t strewed. 

sworn, 
[spoken. 

sweated. 

{swollen, or 
swelled. 
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PRESENT, 


IMPERFECT. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Swim, 


f swam, 
\ swum, 


J- swum. 


Swing, 
Take, 


swung, 
took, 


swung, 
taken. 


Teach, 
Tear, 


taught, 
tore, 


taught, 
torn. 


Tell, 


told, 


told. 


Think, 
Thrive, 


thought^ 
throve, 


thought, 
thriven. 


Throw, 


threw, 


thrown. 


Thrust, 


thrust, 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod,. 


trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed, 


f waxen, 
twaxed. 


Wear, 


wore, 


worn. 


Weave*. 


wove, 


woven*-. 


Weep, 
Win, 


wept* 
won, 


wept, 
won. 


Wind, 


wound, 


wound. 


Work, 


r wrought, 
I worked, 


fwrought. 
1 worked. 


Wring, 
Write,. 


r wrung, 
1 wringed, 
wrote, 


f wrung, or 
\ wringed. 
written. 
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Sect. 4; Defective and Impersonal Verbs; 

Verbs, which are used in cettavxv mwA* vwk. 
tenses only:, are named defective -vetta* 
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The verbs following are defective, having only 
the present and imperfect tense. 
Can, could. Shall, should. Must, must. 
May, might. Will, would, Ought, ought. 

Must and ought are regarded by some writers 
as having the present tense alone, but in sen- 
tences similar to the following, these verbs .evi- 
dently have a past signification as well as present; 
" She must do that work ;" " he must have been 
drowned if the boat had not taken him up ;" " he 
ought not to speak so hastily ;" " they ought 
not to have been treated in that manner." 

Impersonal verbs are such as are defective in 
regard to persons. They have no first nor second 
person, because their subject is always of the 
third person : as, it blows hard ; it snows fast ; 
it freezes severely ; it rains incessantly ; it 
lightens fearfully ; it thunders violently ; ft 
threatens a tempestuous night. 

Sect. 5. Farther observations upon verbs in 

general* 

The ancient termination of the third person 
singular of the present tense of verbs, in th, gives 
an idea of solemnity, and is therefore well adapted 
to serious subjects : as, "He loveth righteousness 
and hateth iniquity ;" " he who correcteth not his 
own faults, hath no right to censure the faults 
of others ;" " the fool hath said m his heart, there 
& no God" Had not this tenaVwsAaciYi^wBLta^ 
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ploded from common use, and the letter s been 
substituted to it, the English tongue would not 
have been so much exposed to the charge of 
being a hissing language. 

There is a peculiar word in our language, 
which, though not having the nature of the verb 
in any other respect, yet, in one single con- 
struction, is used as a verb ; it is lief. " I had as 
lief the town crier spoke my lines." " I had as 
lief say any thing after him, as after another." 

The verb ail has likewise a singular use and 
construction, having sometimes a transitive and 
sometimes an intransitive signification : as, "What 
ails him that he should be so cross ;" " he ails 
something, or he would not act so contrary to 
his usual urbanity." But the expression, " a fever 
ails him," or " he ails a fever," would be very 
improper. 

The old verb, Behove, is generally used im- 
personally ; as, " It behoveth him to repent and 
turn from his iniquities ;" " it behoved them to 
send messengers to declare the important event." 

The verb Irks is never used but imperson- 
ally : as in this sentence of Shakspeare's " As 
you like it," 
" Come shall we go and kill us venison ? 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, 

Being native burghers of this desert city, 

Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches gored." 
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In familiar conversation, the active voice some- 
times seems to be put for the passive form of 
verbs and participles : as, « The books continue 
selling ;" thaY is, " the books are still upon sale ;" 
or " the books continue to be sold ;" "the brass is 
forging/ 1 or a forging ; that is, at the forging ; 
in the act of being forged ; "they are to blame ;" 
that is, " they are to be blamed ;" " those books 
are to bind," to be bound. 

In some familiar phrases, the subject and ob- 
ject of the verb appear to be transposed : as, 
"They are well read in Grecian history ;" that is, 
"Grecian history is well read by them ;" "she was 
asked an impertinent question ;" that is, " an im- 
pertinent question was asked of her;" " they were 
offered a free pardon if they would return ;" that 
is, " a free pardon was offered to them," &c. 

When verbs end in s 9 se, ss, k, p 9 and some 
other letters, the preter tense, and participle, 
are generally pronounced in conversation, as if 
the final letter were t, and with a contraction of 
the last syllable: as, disperst ; "The enemy's fleet 
was disperst ;" " they all talkt together ;" "he 
lookt as if he wisht to speak with you ;" but it is 
not proper to make such abridgments in writing. 

Ought is an imperfect verb, which can scarcely 
be regarded as an auxiliary, because it requires 
the preposition to, to be placed between it and 
the verb : as, " He ought to go to London ;" 
' they ought to lend assistance " 
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It i6 not right to use the present tense to ex- 
press time that has a certain limited duration, 
since - time, in fact, must be past or future : as, 
" How long are you in Ireland ?" " He is at my 
house, now, three days." Such phrases are 
manifestly improper. The expressions should be ; 
" How long have you been in Ireland ?" " He 
has been at my house, now, three days." The 
verb, Have, is appropriated to this very use. 

In the conjunctive form of verbs, the auxili- 
aries, would, have, are often contracted into had. 
The verb, then, often precedes its nominative 
case, and the conjunction implying doubt or 
uncertainty is omitted. " He had infallibly been 
crushed by the fall of so large a stone, had he not 
been wary and active ;" that is, " he would have 
been crushed, &c. if he had not been wary and 
active." " Had he not made so absurd a display 
of his ill gotten wealth, he had not been suspect- 
ed ;" that is, " if he had not made, &c. he would 
not have been," &c. 

To begin a sentence with the conjunctive form 
of a verb, is sometimes contributive to its ele- 
gance and beauty : as, " Were he not blinded by 
his passions, he would not thus rush headlong to 
destruction." 

The adverb, perhaps, may govern the con- 
junctive mood : as, " Perhaps it were better for 
the child to remain quiet to-day." 

Sometimes the particles, ot coTvyixic&w*& «v 
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pressing supposition, are omitted before verbs 
in the conjunctive form, as this form itself 
sufficiently conveys the idea of uncertainty : as, 
" Were those letters to be opened by a certain 
person, they would prove the writer's ruin." 

Formerly, the indicative and conjunctive forms 
of the verb to be, were used indifferently ; "We be 
three poor mariners ;" "we be twelve brethren." 

Chap. VHI. 

Adverbs. 

1. Adverbs are words which, in their gram- 
matical construction, are dependent upon verbs ; 
from which circumstance is derived their name, 
signifying something annexed to a verb. They 
are mostly formed from adjectives, by having ly, 
a contraction of like, added to them* They 
generally denote the manner and other circum- 
stances of an action : as, "She dances gracefully;" 
that is, in a graceful manner ; " to live soberly, 
righteously, and piously, is the duty of a Chris- 
tian ;" that is, in a sober, a righteous, a pious 
manner ; "you acted wisely;" in a wise manner; 
" they are here, now ;" that is, " they are in this 
place at this time/' 

2. Adverbs have very seldom the construction 
of adjectives ; yet there are some of them that 
appear to be sometimes adverbs, and at other 
times, adjectives. They are distinguished from 

^jaae another by connection) anflt Vj %\Vu&taoL in 
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the sentences in which they occur ; as is the case 
in the following instances. "Only, I, was to 
blaihe ;" here, only is an adjective agreeing with 
the pronoun J, and signifying alone — I alone was " 
to blame.' " I, only, witnessed that transaction." 
In this phrase, if the emphasis be laid on the 
pronoun /, only is an adjective, meaning alone; 
—I, and no one else, witnessed the transaction; — 
but,if the emphasis be laid upon the verb witnessed, 
then only becomes an adverb ; — I only witnessed 
that transaction, and was not a party concerned 
in it* 

3. Some adverbs admit of comparison; as, 
soon, sooner, soonest ; often, oftener, oftenest ; 
well, better, best. The comparison of adverbs 
terminating in ly, is made by more and most ; 
as, elegantly, more elegantly, most elegantly ; 
neatly, more neatly, most neatly. 

4. Certain words are used, in some instances 
as adverbs, and in others, as substantives. Thus, 
in the sentence, " To-day's business has been well 
accomplished, while yesterday's was neglected," 
to-day and yesterday are both substantives, 
because they make sense when standing alone, 
and because they admit of the genitive case ; 
whereas in the phrase, "He came home yesterday, 
but went away again to-day ;" yesterday and to- 
day are adverbs of time, because they answer to 
the question, when. 

The word much, seems to ba\e Xta* &^»&kai- 

l 
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tion of the substantive, the adjective, and the 
adverb : as, "Where much has been given, much 
will be required ;" " much corn came from Sicily 
to Rome ;" " it is much better to give than to re- 
ceive." In the first of those sentences', much is 
a noun ; in the second, it is an adjective ; in the 
third, an adverb. 

5. Adverbs may be arranged under different 
classes, as follows : 

Numeral adverbs ; as, once, twice, thrice, 
&c. first, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, &c. lastly, 
finally. 

Adverbs of place; as, here, there, where, 
anywhere, elsewhere, somewhere, nowhere, here- 
in,hither, thither, whence, hence, whither, whither- 
soever, upward, downward, forward, backward. 

The difference between some of these adverbs 
of place is often not accurately marked, by 
writers as well as speakers; exercises, there- 
fore, exemplifying these differences, may be of 
considerable service. Here signifies in ihi* 
place, and hither •, to this place, therefore it is 
not grammatical to write or say come here, but 
come hither. There signifies in that place, and 
thither, to that place, consequently the expres- 
sion " he is gone there," is not strictly proper.; it 
should be, " he is gone thither" Where means in 
what place ; it is not right, then, to say " tvkere is 
he gone" but " tohither is he gone?" Whence, 
JBtgniBeaJrom what place; thence, /rom that jdace ; 
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hence, from this place; therefore, the expressions, 
from whence, from thence, from hence, are* re- 
dundant, as in them the prepositionyVow is 
superfluous. 

Adverbs of time. Now, to-day, yesterday, to* 
morrow, lately, already, before, heretofore, 
hitherto, long since, long ago, not yet, here- 
after, henceforth, henceforward, by and by, in- 
stantly, presently, just now, immediately, 
straightways, early, nightly, betimes, oft, often, 
oft-times, oftentimes, sometimes, soon, seldom, 
daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, always, when, 
then, ever, never, again, awhile. 

Adverbs of quantity. Much, little, sufficient- 
ly, how much, how great, enough, abundantly. 

Adverbs of quality, derived principally from 
adjectives ; as, wisely, foolishly^ piously,, virtu- 
ously, viciously, &c. These constitute the most 
numerous class -of adverbs. 

Adverbs of doubt, affirmation, negation, in- 
terrogation, and comparison; as, perhaps, per* 
adventure, possibly, perchance; verily, truly, 
undoubtedly, doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, 
surely, assuredly, indeed, really ; nay, no, not, 
by no means, not at all, in no wise ; how, why, 
wherefore, whether ; more, most, better, best, 
worse, worst, less, least, very, almost, alike. 

6. Besides the adverbs which may be thus 
classed, there are some that are formed by the 
union of certain prepositions mtYv tANe^s* <& 

l 2 
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time and place; as, hereof, whereof, thereof, 
hereto, thereto, whereto, hereby, whereby, 
thereby, herewith, therewith, wherewith, here- 
upon, thereupon, whereupon, herein, therein, 
wherein, therefore, wherefore. Other adverbs 
are composed of nouns combined with the 
article a ; as, aside, akin, ahead, aboard, ashore, 
aground, afloat, abed, asleep. In some cases 
prepositions become adverbs merely by situa- 
tion ; as, " The children run about ;" " they were 
near dying of the fright;" "he died many 
years after." 

7. Many of the adverbs are derived from 
other languages, and engrafted into our own ; as, 
Adieu, from the French, recommending to the 

care of God. 
Farewell, from the Saxon verb faran, to go. 

Go well. 
Adrift, from the Saxon participle adrifted, 

driven. 
Again, from the Saxon agen. 
Aghast, from the participle agazed. 
Ago, from the participle agone, or gone. 
Alias, from the Latin, otherwise. 
Anon, from in one, in one instant. 
Askant, asquint, from the Dutch participle 

schuin, wry, oblique. 
Askew, from the Danish, skioev, crooked. 
jfsunrfer, from the Saxon participle asundred, 
Separated. 
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Awhile, from the Saxon hwile, a time. 

Aye, or yea, or yes, from the imperative of a 
Saxon and Danish verb, signifying to possess. 

Backward, from the Saxon word, imperative of 
wardean, to look. To look back. 

Forward, from the Saxon, fore-weard, look 
fore. 

Belike, from the Danish, lykke, luck. Be luck. 

Doubtless, from the Saxon les, imperative of 
lessan, to dismiss. Dismiss doubt. 

Enough, from the Saxon, genog, genoh, con- 

• tent. Satisfaction. 

Ever, from the Saxon, efre, after. After times. 

Even, from the Saxon, efen, equal. 

Forsooth, from the Saxon, soth, truth. For. 
truth. 

Gratis, from the Latin, freely. 

Inward, from the Saxon, inweard ; look in.. 

Lief, from the Saxon, leof, dear, loved. 

Lo, abbreviation of look. 

Nay, no, not, from the Saxon, na, ne, noht. Ne- 
gations. 

Quite, the passive participle from, to quit. Ac- 
quitted. 

Rather, from rathe, early. 

Together, from the Saxon, g«thrian, to collect* 

Upward, from the Saxon, upweard, look up. 

Yond, yonder, from the Saxon, geond, pas- 
sive participle of gangan, to go, to oass. 
Yond, therefore, means aomfcftv\sv^^*^^«» 

I. 3 
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and the comparative yonder, means passed on 
farther. 

Chap. IX. 

Prepositions • 

Prepositions express the relations which 
words bear to one another ; as, with, by, from, 
to. " He bought that house mth his own money ;" 
" by industry men prosper;" " they journey ed^/rowt 
Cairo to Gondar."| As these words are commonly 
placed before nouns and pronouns, they are 
named prepositions, from a Latin verb, signi- 
fying to set before. 

1. Prepositions govern pronouns in their ob- 
lique cases : as, " Come to me ;" " live peaceably 
with them;" " on whom will the blow fall first ;" 
" give to us that which is our due ;" " have mercy 
on him*;" " speak to her quietly;" "get thee be- 
hind me." 

Different relations, and different meanings of 
the same verb' or adjective, require different 
prepositions to express them; as, "He conversed 
with her upon that subject in her mother's pre- 
sence." When we cannot gain what we wished 
and expected, we say that we are disappointed 
of it; but if the desired object, when obtained, do 
not answer our expectations, we say that we are 
disappointed in it. Different prepositions are 
-sometimes used to express the same sense : as, 
"He is expert in writing songs *" " t\vey are ex- 
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pert at finding remedies for their mistakes ;" " her 
conduct is disapproved of her father;" •" that 
foreign minister is disapproved by our court." 

2. When prepositions are joined to nouns, 
they are generally the same as are joined to 
those verbs from which the nouns are derived : 
as, "John shewed the'same disposition to tyranny 
over his subjects ;" that is, " to tyrannize over his 
.subjects:" here the preposition is connected with 
the noun tyranny, which is used with the verb, 
to tyrannize. 

The force of a preposition is implied in some 

words; as, the boy ran home ; that is, to his 

home ; and yet in some constructions, the same 

. word requires a preposition ; as, they ran away 

Jrom home. 

S. Prepositions frequently enter into compo- 
sition with verbs; as, uphold, invest, invade, 
overlook, understand, indispose, withstand! 
withhold, &c. 

4. The English language makes great use of 
prepositions to express those relations between 
words which are expressed in some languages 
by the changes in the termination of nouns, 
called cases ; as, " Of the king ; to the coun- 
try ; Jrom the city ; by the pencil." 

5. The principal acknowledged prepositions 
are' the following : 

About, above, after, against, amid, amidst^ 
among, amongst, at, athwart, Yrefot** \*SKttA> 
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below, beneath, between, beyond, but, bj 
down, for, from, in, into, nigh, near, nex 
of, off, on, out, over or upper, since, througl 
till, to, under, up, upon, with, without. 
About? a and bout, signifying boundary. O 

the boundary, or confines. 
Above, Saxon, bufan r high. On high. 
After, Gothic, aftaro; Saxon, setter; compart 

tive of aeft, which signifies back. Backei 

hinder, later. 
Amid, amidst, Saxon, on-middes. In the middh 
Beyond, Saxon, be-geond, the passive participl 

of gangan, to go, to pass. 
But, Saxon, imperative, be-utan. Be out. 
From, Saxon and Gothic, frum. Beginning 

origin, source. 
Since, Saxon, seon, to see; syne, seen. Seer 

and thenceforward. 
Through, Teutonic, thurugh. Door, gate, paa 

sage. 
With, Gothic, imperative of withan, to joir 

Denotes the act of accompanying, uniting. 
Of, denotes possession ; an effect or consequence 

and other similar relations : as, " That is th 

garden of the chief magistrate ;" " she died q 

a consumption." 
To, Saxon, from the Gothic substantive taui 

or tauhts ; act, effect, result.' When the Anglo 

Saxon termination of verbs was dropt, thi 
word was prefixed to 4\stixv£\us\v ftv«s& fowi 

16 
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nouns, and to invest them with the verbal 
character. 

To is opposed to from : as, " He went from Lon- 
don to Paris. " 

By is generally related to the cause of an event, 
or the manner of an action, or the instrument 
and means. 

In refers to time, place, or manner of acting : 
as, " He was born in October ;" "he lives in 
London ;" "he is in prosperous circumstances." 

Into is usually placed after verbs of motion : as, 
" She is gone into the country ;" " he fled into 
Germany for refuge." 

Within is used to express place, or time : as, 
" They are within the boundaries ;" " he per- 
formed the journey xvithin the appointed time." 

Without is the opposite to within, and to with: 
as, " He is without, but she is within ;" " if you 
cannot have it, you must be contented with- 
out it ;" " if they will not accompany you, you 
must go without them." 

Chap. X. 
Conjunctions* 

Words which connect sentences together, and 
show the manner of their mutual dependance, 
are called conjunctions, from the Latin verb, 
signifying to join together. 

Conjunctions are either copulative, which 
connect or continue sentences,^ d^xes&^^xw 
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addition, a supposition, a cause ; or disjunctive, 
which, though they connect sentences, yet, at 
the same time, convey the idea of opposition of 
signification in different degrees. 

1. Examples of conjunctions copulative : "Hie 
uncle and aunt, his father and mother and 
sister, were all lost in the voyage;*' " if you go 
with him you will do wrong ;" " they^are respect- 
ed because they are honest and industrious*" 

2. Examples of conjunctions disjunctive: 
" Though they were repeatedly forgiven, yet they 
as often repeated the crime;" "they love her for 
her good temper, but they pity her failings." 

3. A list of the principal conjunctions, with 
their derivations and meanings i 

And, derived from the imperative an-dad, of the 

Saxon verb anan-dad. Accumulate, heap, 

add to. 
Also, Saxon, eall-swa. All that ; all in that 

manner. 
But, imperative, bot, of the Saxon verb botan, to 

boot. Boot, correct, amend, add. 
Else, imperative, ales, of the Saxon verb of 

alesan, or lesan, to dismiss. Dismiss. 
For, Saxon, for ; Gothic, fairina, cause. Cause. 
If, imperative, gif, of the Saxon verb gifan, to 

give. Give. Ex. : " If it be so ; give, or grant, 

that it be so." 
Lest, participle, lesed, of lesan, to dismiss* 
Dismissed* 
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Since, sean*des, active participle of seon, to see. 
Seeing that. Ex. : " Since he will not comply ;" 
"seeing that he will not comply." 

Though, imperative thafig, of thafigan, to allow. 
Allowing that. Ex.; " Though he love her 
not ;" " allowing that he loves her not." 

Unless, onles, imperative of onlesan, to dismiss. 
Dismiss. 

Eke, imperative of eacan, to add, Saxon. 
Adding. 

Yet, imperative of the Saxon verb getan, to get. 

The other conjunctions are, because, both, so, 
as, that, either, neither, or, nor, then, not- 
withstanding. 

Several of the conjunctions are occasionally 
used as prepositions ; that is, they connect 
words and not sentences ; as> and, both, eke, 
though, till, and some others. 

" Prepositions and conjunctions are words more 
essential to discourse than the greater part of 
adverbs. They are those connecting bonds with- 
out which language could not exist, since they 
express the relations which things bear to one 
another; their mutual influence, dependences, 
and coherence; thereby joining words together 
into intelligible and significant propositions. 
They are the foundation of all reasoning, which 
is no other thing than the connection of 
thoughts ; and therefore these words have ' in- 
creased as mankind advanced rev ta& «t\» «& 
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reading and reflection. The more any nation 
is 'improved by science, and the nearer its 
language approaches to perfection, the more 
will it abound with connective particles, ex- 
pressing relations of things, and transitions pf 
thought, that had escaped a grosser view. Ac- 
cordingly, no tongue is so full of them as the 
Greek, in consequence of the acute and subtile 
genius of that refined people. 

" In every language much of the strength and 
beauty of it depends on the proper use of con- 
junctions, prepositions, and those relative pro- 
nouns which, also, serve the same purpose of 
connecting the different parts of discourse." — 
Dr. Blair. 

Chap. XI. 

Interjections. 

Certain words interposed between the parts 
of a sentence, and expressive of some passion or 
emotion in the mind of the speaker or writer, are 
named interjections, from a Latin word signify- 
ing to throw between : as, " Alas, I have injured 
him whom I sought to benefit I" " Oh, my head, 
my head ! how is it full of pain and confusion !" 
" O religion, thou inestimable treasure!" 

Before words were invented and known, men 

could have no other method of communicating to 

one another what they felt than by gesticulation, 

and the inarticulate cries of passion. Those ex- 
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clamations, or interjections, were therefore pro- 
bably the first elements or beginning of speech. 

The interjections which express earnestness,: 
or grief, are O, oh ; ah, alas. Those which con- 
vey the idea of wonder are, heigh, really, -. 
strange* 

Pish, tush, pshatvy express vexation and con- 
tempt \foh,jie, atvay, signify aversion or disgust; 
hem, ho, so ho, are sounds of calling to others ; 
while, lo, behold, hark, are calls for peculiar at- » 
tention ; hush, hist, request silence ; welcome, » 
hail, all hail, bespeak salutation. 

Chap. XII. 

Of the Composition and Derivation of Words. 

When two words are used to make one name 
for an object, they often are combined into one 
word, and are written close together; as, brew- 
house, bakehouse, glasshouse, countryman, 
household, birthday. Sometimes the letter s is . 
interposed between . the combined words, . the 
former of which was originally a genitive case ; 
as, seedsman, herdsman, draughtsman. Some- 
times though the idea they convey be one, yet 
the words remain separate ; as, Windsor castle, 
grammar school, tennis court, city gates; other 
words, not absolutely coalescing, are linked to- 
gether by a mark named. hyphen; as, court- 

M 
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day, knight-errant, non-conductor, non-entity, 
non-electric : this mark is also, sometimes, used 
after the prefixed syllables, re, and pre; as, 
re-establish, re-animate, re-enter, pre-eminence; 
and is sometimes employed to connect particles 
to other words in order to express a compound 
idea; as, counter-project, unthought-of cir- 
cumstance, unheard-of cruelty. 

For want of a sufficient number of terms to 
express the various ascending and descending 
degrees of relationship, the word great, is re- 
peated for every generation above grand-father^ 
and below grand -son ; as, "great grand-father; 
great great grand-father ; great grand-son ; great 
great gran daughter." 

Prepositions are frequently joined to adverbs, 
so as to form one word with them ; as, hereafter, 
thenceforward, thereafter, herein, henceforth. 
Many phrases in the English language are form- 
ed by the combination of a preposition with a 
verb, particularly with Saxon verbs of one syl- 
lable ; as, to get, to keep, to make, to give, to 
cast, to go, to hold. In these compounded words, 
the verb loses its primitive meaning, and the 
component parts are no guides to the sense of 
the whole. Thus the common ideas annexed to 
the respective verbs, are lost when they are 
combined as follows ; to get up, to keep off, to 
make up, to give over, Ac. 
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Words are derived from one another in many 
different ways. 

Nouns are derived from verbs by adding the 
syllable er, or the letter r, to their roots : as, 
sing, singer; read, reader; love, lover; give,* 
giver; walk, walker. 

Verbs are sometimes derived from nouns, 
adjectives, and adverbs: as, from the noun, 
price, comes the verb, to prize; from breath, 
to breathe ; from fish, to fish ; as, from the adjec- 
tive, red, the verb to redden is derived ; from 
short, to shorten ; from white, to whiten ; from " 
black, to black : and from the adverb forward, 
comes the verb, to forward. 

From nouns, adjectives of plenty are formed, 
by adding the termination y to them : as, from 
wealth, is derived the adjective, wealthy ; from 
might, mighty; from health, healthy; from 
worth, worthy; from earth, earthy; from wood, 
woody, &c 

Adjectives of plenty are formed of nouns also, 
by adding to them the termination,,/!*/.* as, joy, 
joyful ; play, playful ; mirth, mirthful ; delight, 
delightful; fruit, fruitful, &c. 

Adjectives signifying the material of which 
any thing is made, are derived from the names 
of those materials, by adding thereunto, the 
syllable en; as, a brazen vessel ; a wooden spoon ; 
a leaden spout; an oaken door; a ^pldssct. 
crown; &c. 

m 2 
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Adjectives are derived from substantives, like- 
wise, in nearly the same sense, but with some 
idea of diminution, by adding the final syllable 
some : -as, from light, lightsome ; glad* gladsome; 
•trouble, troublesome ; toil, toilsome, &c. 

Adjectives expressive of want, are derived 
from nouns, by adding the termination less ; as, 
•joyless, heartless, helpless, witless, friendless, 
comfortless, &c. 

Privation, or contrariety, is frequently ex- 
pressed by prefixing the syllable un, to many 
adjectives, or in to words derived from the 
•Latin; as, unpleasing, unworthy, unwise, unprofit- 
able, unstable, unsteady, unfruitful; inelegant, 
indecent, inadequate. 

In this sense, the syllable *un, which is the 
original • English term expressing privation, is 
prefixed to all such words that are primitively 
English; as, untrue, untaught, unteachable, 
unhandsome, untruth. 

It is prefixed, also, to all participles made 
privative adjectives; as, unfeeling, unaiding, 
undelightful. 

The syllables dis and mis, prefixed to words, 
possess nearly the same signification as un ; 
though, in some cases, mis seems to express 
some degree of error : disgrace, disdain, dislike, 
dishonour, disincumber ; misdeed, mistake, mis- 
chance, misuse, misunderstand; are* examples 
of this. 
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Adjectives that signify similarity, are derived 
from nouns by the addition of the syllable ly $ 
as, earthly, manly, worldly, goodly, courtly,. 
&c. 

Ly added to adjectives, forms adverbs of like 
signification; as, usefully, beautifully, sweetly, 
worthily, &c. 

The termination ish, added to adjectives, im- 
ports diminution, and when added to substan- 
tives, implies tendency to a property; as, reddish, 
softish; thievish, childish, &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from substantives, 
or verbs, by the addition of the final syllable 
able; as, "favourable,' agreeable, charitable, 
moveable. 

Nouns are derived from adjectives, likewise, 
by annexing the termination ness ; as, from red, 
redness ; black, blackness ; wilful, wilfulness ; 
cheerful, cheerfulness ; stubborn, stubbornness \ 
supine, supineness. 

Sometimes, nouns are formed from adjectives 
by adding to the adjectives th> or t ; a slight 
change of letters taking place also : as, from 
high, is derived height; from long, length; from 
strong, strength; from broad, breadth; from true, 
truth; from young, youth ; from heal, health* 

Many substantives denoting character, or 
qualities, are formed from other substantives, 
and from adjectives, by adding \\\& %^\ss&&s 

MS 
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hood, or head; as, boyhood, childhood, manhood, 
womanhood, falsehood, godhead, &c. 

Nouns ending in ery, denote action, or habit ; 
as, knavery, bravery, prudery, foolery, &c. 

Nouns ending in ship, frequently signify office, 
employment, condition; as, kingship, wardship, 
guardianship, partnership, &c. 

Substantives terminating in tvick, rick, and dom, 
express dominion, jurisdiction, or condition; as, 
dukedom, freedom, kingdom, bishoprick, baili- 
wick. 

Nouns ending in ian, generally denote profes- 
sion; as, musician, physician, &c. 

Nouns which terminate in ard, derived from 
verbs, or adjectives, signify character or habit, 
as, dotard, from dote ; drunkard, from drunk. 

The terminations, king, ling, ing, ock, en, el, are 

diminutives ; but in our language there are not 

.many of these. Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gosling; 

duck, duckling; hill, hillock; chick, chicken; 

cock, cockerel. 

Two derivatives from the same wof d, often, 
by degrees, assume different meanings. Thus, 
the word adhesion, derived from the Latin verb 
signifying, to stick to, is used in its literal sense, 
as in the expression, " The adhesion of the lungs 
to the pleura, a dangerous and painful dis- 
order ;" while the word adherence is taken only 
in it* figurative sense ; at, in the sentence, " His 
*dfarence to truth was praisewott\v^" 
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The word exposure, derived from the Latin verb 
signifying to place out, bears its literal meaning; 
as, " Exposure to the cold of night was injurious 
to his health ;" but, exposition, borrowed from 
the same Latin term, is figurative ; as, " His 
exposition of the scriptures was universally 
admired." 

Chap. XIII. 

A short account of the rise and progress of the 

English language. 

" The language which is at present spoken 
throughout Great Britain, is neither the ancient 
primitive speech of the island, nor derived from 
it; but is altogether of foreign origin. The 
language of the first inhabitants of our island, 
beyond doubt, was the Celtic, or Gaelic ; com- 
mon to them with Gaul ; from which country, 
it appears by many circumstances, that Great 
Britain was peopled." 

" This Celtic tongue, which is said to be very 
expressive and copious, and is, probably, one of 
the most ancient languages in the world, pre- 
vailed once in most of the western regions of 
Europe. It was the language of Gaul, of Great 
Britain, of Ireland, and very probably of Spain 
also ; till, in the course of those revolutions, 
which, by means of the conquests, fir&t^ o£ \3wb. 
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Romans, and afterwards, of the northern nations, 
changed the government, speech, and, in a man* 
ner, the whole face of Europe, this tongue was 
gradually obliterated ; and now subsists only in 
the mountains of Wales, in the highlands of 
Scotland, and among the Irish. For the Irish, 
Welsh, and the Erse, are no other than different 
dialects of the same tongue, the ancient Celtic. 
This, then, was the language of the primitive 
Britons, the first inhabitants that we know of, 
in our island ; and continued so till the arrival 
of the Saxons, in the year of our Lord 450 ; who, 
having conquered the Britons, did not intermix 
with them, but expelled them from their habit- 
ations, and drove them, together with their 
language, into the mountains of Wales. The 
Saxons were one of those northern nations that 
overran Europe ; and their tongue, a dialect of 
the Gothic or Teutonic, altogether distinct from 
the Celtic, laid the foundation of the present 
English language. With some intermixture of. 

. Danish, it continued to be spoken throughout 
the southern part of the island, till the time of 
William the conqueror. He introduced his Nor- 
man or French, as the language of the court, 
which made a considerable change in the speech 
of the nation ; and the English which was spoken 
afterwards, and continues to be spoken now, is 

* mixture of the ancient Saxon and this Norman 
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French, together with such new and foreign 
words as commerce and learning have, in pro- 
gress of time, gradually introduced." 

" The history of the English language can, in 
this manner, be clearly traced. The language 
spoken in the low countries of Scotland, is now, 
and has been for many centuries, no other than 
a dialect of the English. From what has been 
said, it appears that the Teutonic dialect is the 
basis of our present speech. It has been im- 
ported among us in three different forms ; the 
-Saxon, the Danish, and the Norman, all which 
have mingled together in our language. A very 
great number of our words, too, are plainly de- 
rived from the Latin. These, we had not directly 
from the Latin, but most of them, it is probable, 
entered into our tongue through the channel of 
that Norman French which William the conqueror 
introduced. For, as the Romans had long been 
in full possession of Gaul, the language spoken 
in that country, when it was invaded by the 
Franks and Normans, was a sort of corrupted 
Latin, mingled with Celtic, to which was given 
the name of Romanshe : and as the Franks and 
-Normans did not, like the Saxons in England, 
expel the inhabitants, but, after their victories, 
mingled with them, the language of the country 
became a compound of the Teutonic dialect 
imported by those conquerors, arid of the forttvet 
corrupted Latin. Hence tVve "^tvciOkv Xwisgaa^ 
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has always continued to have a considerable af- 
finity with the Latin ; and hence a great number 
of words of Latin origin, which were in use 
among the Normans in France, were introduced 
into our tongue at the conquest ; to which, in- 
deed, many have, since, been added directly from 
the Latin, in consequence of the great diffusion 
of Roman literature, throughout all Europe. 

" From the influx of so many streams, from the 
junction of so many dissimilar parts, it naturally 
follows that the English, like every compounded 
language, must needs be somewhat irregular. 
Hence, it has but small remains of conjugation 
or declension, and its Syntax is narrow ; as there 
are tew marks in the words themselves, that can 
show their relation to one another, or, in the 
grammatical style, point out either their con- 
cordance, or their government in the sentence. 
But these disadvantages, if they be such, of a 
compound language, are balanced by other ad- 
vantages that attend it; particularly by the 
number and variety of words, with which such 
a language is likely to be enriched. Few lan- 
guages are, in fact, more copious than the 
English. In all grave subjects especially, his- 
torical, critical, political and moral, no writer 
has the least reason to complain of the barrenness 
of our tongue. We are rich, too, ia the language 
of poetry. Our poetical style differs widely from 
/awe, not in point of numbers otAy , Ywi va. the 
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very words themselves, which shows what a stock 
of words we have it in our power to select and 
employ, suited to those different occasions. It 
is said, that we have thirty words, for denoting 
all the varieties of the passion of anger. For 
instance, anger, jvrath, passion, rage, fury, out- 
rage, fierceness, sharpness, animosity, choler, 
resentment, heart burning, heat. To fume, 
storm, inflame, be incensed ; to vex, kindle, 
irritate, enrage, exasperate, provoke, fret ; to 
be sullen, hasty, hot, rough, sour, peevish. 
The English language possesses great strength 
and energy. It is, indeed, naturally prolix ; owing 
to the great number of particles and auxiliary 
verbs which it is obliged constantly to employ, 
and this prolixity must, in some degree, enfeeble 
it. We seldom can express so much by one 
word as was done by the verbs, and by the nouns 
in the Greek and Roman languages. Our style 
is less compact ; our conceptions being spread 
out among more words, and split as it were 
into more parts, make a fainter impression 
when we utter them. Notwithstanding this de- 
fect, by our abounding in terms for expressing 
all the strong emotions of the mind, and by the 
liberty which we enjoy, in a greater degree, than 
most nations, of compounding words, our language 
may be esteemed to possess considerable force 
of expression ; comparatively at least, with the 
other modern tongues, though ywm&V^bw ^»- 
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ancient. The style of Milton alone, both in 
poetry and prose, is a sufficient proof, that the 
English tongue is far from being destitute of 
nerve and energy." 
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Part III. 
SYNTAX. 



Chap. I. 



Syntax is that part of Grammar which lays 
down rules for the proper placing of words in a 
sentence, and which teaches their concord and 
government. For the clear and accurate ex- 
pression of the thoughts, three things are re- 
quisite ; the ability of selecting words and terms 
appropriate to the ideas intended to be conveyed 
by speech or writing ; the proper inflection of 
those words with regard to concord and govern- 
ment; and their arrangement agreeably to nature, 
or established custom. The first of these can 
be obtained only by attentive observation of the 
best speakers and writers ; the others may be 
acquired, in a great degree, by due attention 
to general rules, and remarks, the fruit of ex- 
perience. 

A sentence is a collection of words placed to- 
gether in proper order, and combining to com- 
municate perspicuously some proposition or 
assertion. 

When a sentence contains but one subject, 
and one verb to which number and person belong, 
it is called a simple sentence \ a&* .$*C*ok\sAw^' 
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But when two or more simple sentences ar< 
united by connective words, that combination ii 
called a compound sentence ; as, " God is love 
and dwelleth in love." 

A simple sentence comprehends a subject, ai 
object, and an attribute. 

The subject is the person or thing, concerninj 
which, some action or property is affirmed ; th 
object is the person or thing affected by tha 
action or property ; the attribute is- the actioi 
or property, that is affirmed concerning th 
subject. 

Hie subject is the nominative case, whicl 
usually precedes the verb; the object, is th 
accusative, objective, or oblique case, whic 
commonly follows the verb ; as, " The pious ma 
fears God/' In this sentence, the pious man i 
the subject, fears is the affirmation, and God i 
the object. 

Syntax may be considered as consisting of tw 
parts ; concord, or the agreement that one wor 
has with another, in number, case, gender, c 
person ; government, or the influence exerted b 
one part of speech over another, in directing ii 
mood, tense, or case. 

For the proper observance of these, rules hav 
been collected from common use and practice. 

Rule 1. The verb must agree with its sill 
ject or nominative case 1ft number and persor 
** " Our father comtttinds, Mx&^feob^;" " 
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read the verses which thou hast written ;" Thou 
art advanced greatly in thy studies ;" " You are 
taller than they are." 

1. The nominative case is sometimes found united with 
a participle, without having any appropriate verb, but, 
then, it is always requisite that there be a verb in the same 
sentence ; as, " Sentence being passed, the criminal was 
removed from the bar." This construction is called the 
nominative case absolute, and always requires the partici- 
ple active. 

2. The eipression "as follows" must always be in the 
singular number, though it may refer to plural nouns, 
because it is, in that case, an impersonal verb : as, " The 
numbers were, as follows;" "conduct yourselves as be- 
cometh followers of the pure and Holy Lamb of God." 

3. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is sometimes 
the nominative case to the verb : as, " To rise early in the 
morning conduces to health;" "to do good to others 'is 
pure pleasure ;" " to endeavour to excel others in learning 
and virtue is truly laudable ;" " that war should harden the 
heart, and deaden the feelings, is easy to believe." 

4. Every verb, excepting in the infinitive mood, or the 
participle, requires a nominative case, expressed or under- 
stood; as, " Awake! arise! or be forever fallen!" the 
nominative pronoun ye is here understood after each verb. 

5. Every nominative case, except the nominative absolute, 
and when an address is made to a person, ought to belong 
to some verb either expressed or implied ; as, " Who wrote 
that book?" " your cousin ;" that is, " your cousin wrote 
the book : " " who advanced that false charge against me ?'* 
" he who professed himself thy friend ;" that is, " he who 
professed himself thy friend, advanced it." 

6. When a verb stands between two substantives, either 
of which may be regarded as iu subject) \\. tqkj «^c^».hv>2^ 
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the one or the other of them indifferently : as, (t His des- 
truction was, the wicked companions with whom he con- 
sorted ;" " the wages of sin is death ;" " his meat was 
locusts and wild honey;" "his dissolute manners are his 
ruin." 

7. The nominative case is sometimes placed after the 
verb, when it is in a simple tense; and between the auxiliary 
and the verb or participle, when it is in a compound tense. 
Examples : " Comest thou to me with sword and with 
spear ?' ' " speedily mayst thou recover ;" " long live the 
king !" " were you not blinded by prejudice you would not 
say so ;" " on a sudden came one running, and crying, 
•scape for your lives !". " here fell the general and his prin- 
cipal officers ;" "hence arose contention;" " ye shall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, least ye die." 

Rule 2. Two or more nouns, though in the 
singular number, connected by one or more 
conjunctions copulative, govern verbs, nouns, and 
pronouns in the plural number : as, " The pen, 
and the ink, and the paper, are upon the table ;" 
" they are ready for you ;" " virtue and vice are 
as different in their consequences, as in their 
nature;" "joy, tranquillity, and peace dwell in 
the tents of the righteous." 

1. When the singular nouns are connected by the pre- 
position with, their verb is sometimes found in the singular, 
and sometimes in the plural number: when the noun 
attached is of comparative importance, the plural verb is 
most commonly used ; but otherwise, the verb singular : 
as, " The emperor, 'with the Allied sovereigns, repair to the 
field of battle ;" " the architect, with his models and plans, 
arrived;" "the ship, with aW tot stores* was dee- 
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troyed ;" " the king, with the lords and commons, consti*- 
tute the legislature of the British empire." 

2. When the singular nouns, or pronouns, connected by 
conjunctions copulative, are of different persons, in making 
the plural verb agree with them in person, it must agree 
with the first person,' rather than with the second; and with 
the second person rather than with the third ; agreeably to 
the rule of Latin Syntax, the first person is more worthy 
than the second ; and the second person is more worthy than 
the third ; as, « Thou, he, and I, are the first in the place ;" 
" thou and he are worthy rivals in lame ;" that is, " thou, 
he, and I, we are the first in the place ;" " thou and he, 
you are worthy rivals in fame/' 

Rule S. Nouns singular connected by a dis- 
junctive conjunction, require verbs singular: as, 
"Neither the pen, nor the ink, nor the paper, i» 
upon the table ;" " bread, or flesh, or fruit, was 
allotted to them for food;" "the king, or his 
general, or his minister was to blame ;" " in the 
conduct of too many, neither honour nor honesty 
appears." 

1. . Nouns connected by the disjunctives either, or, neither 
and nor, require the verb to agree with the one placed nearest 
to it : as, " Neither he nor I am admitted to her confidence ;'* 
" either he or they have committed the crime ;" ''neither I, 
nor you, nor be is in fault." 

2. When a disjunctive conjunction comes between a sin- 
gular noun or pronoun, and a plural one, the verb must 
agree with the plural noun or pronoun : as, " Neither house 
nor lands were left him ;" " neither he, nor his relations 
were injured by it ;" " neither I, nor they are chargeable 
with the debt" But this case supposes the verb to stand 
next to the plural noun, or pronoun, 

n 8 
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Rule 4. Nouns of the singular number in 
form, but conveying the idea of multitude, have 
their verbs sometimes singular, and at other 
times plural, according as they imply unity or 
plurality. If the affirmation can be applied to 
the parts constituting the whole, as well as to the 
whole, it ought to be plural ; but if the affirmation 
cannot be applied to each several part of the 
whole aggregate, then it should be in the singu- 
lar number : as, u The assembly was numerous ;" 
*' my people do not consider ;" " the parliament 
is dissolved ;" " the parliament are sitting ;" " the 
assembly of the wicked have inclosed me." In 
these examples, the term numerous, cannot be 
applied to any single member of an assembly, 
and therefore the verb is in the singular number; 
the act of considering may be affirmed of any 
individual of a people, as well as of the whole 
people collectively, and therefore the verb is in 
the plural number. 

Rule 5. The pronoun must agree with its 
antecedent, in gender, number, and person : as, 
" This is the man vohom I revere and love ;" 
"avarice is a disposition xokich I abhor;" "the 
queen went to St. Paul's to return God thanks 
for the victory ;" " she was clad in her royal 
robes ;" " the knowledge of grammar is a neces- 
sary acquisition, since without it we should not 
be able to speak and write correctly; it is, 
therefore, worthy of great attention " 
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1. As the relative agrees with the antecedent in person, so, 
likewise must the verb : as, " I who speak, am he ;" " thou, 
who art never sad ;" " he and I hazarded our lives ;" " thou, 
and he should attend to your duty ;" " thou and I are to 
remain at our posts." 

2. Who, which, what, and the relative that, though in 
the objective case, are always placed before the verb ; and 
so likewise are their compounds : as, " He whom you loved 
is dead:" «they whom you sought are departed ;" " they 
will receive whomsoever the king may see fit to appoint." 

3. It is allowable to begin a sentence with, They that ; 
those who ; these that ; these who; those which ; he or she 
who ; that which ; the persons or things signified, being im- 
mediately pointed out in the subsequent part of the sentence; 
but it would be evidently improper to begin a sentence with 
that who ; it which ; or, it that. 

4. As personal pronouns are employed to supply the place 
of nouns, and thus to prevent their too frequent repetition, 
they ought not to be used in the same parts of sentences in 
which the nouns themselves appear. Thus it would be a 
superfluous use of the pronoun personal to write or say, "the 
•men who were convicted, they, will be executed to-day ;" 
" I met him, the magistrate, -in the street;'*' " I met him, 
the king, going to the parliament house in state ;" " the 
convicts who escaped, they are all retaken.' * 

5. The pronoun that, is often applied to persons as well 
as things ; principally to avoid the too frequent recurrence 
of wfio and which ; but after an adjective in the superlative 
degree, and after the word same, it is generally employed in 
preference to who or which ■: "Julius Cesar was one of the 
most ambitious men that ever lived ;" " there is the same 
lady that we saw yesterday at church." Sometimes the use 
of the pronoun that, is absolutely necessary ; as in the sen- 
tence, (k Who that could have foreseen the storm would have 
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exposed himself to its fury ?" " the beautiful wife and the 
large fortune that he gained, inflated him with vanity." 

6. It is too common a fault in conversation, to use the 
objective case plural of the personal pronouns, instead of 
the demonstratives these and those; as, "Give me them 
apples !" " I like them, plums ;" " do you see them children 
playing there?" and sometimes even the totally ungram- 
matical expression is heard, " Them nuts are very good}" 
" them houses seem likely to fall." 

7. Sometimes the word what is improperly used instead 
of that : as, " They would not believe but what I was the 
guilty person." 

8. The relative pronoun wfa>, is now so completely attached 
to persons or animate beings, that it seems improper to make 
any other application of it, excepting to the proper names 
of persons, or the general terms man, woman, child, &c : 
as, " The party who threw every thing into confusion ;" " the 
cities who asserted their liberty." 

9. Those, the plural of the demonstrative pronoun that, 
is sometimes improperly used instead of the plural of the 
personal pronouns, at the beginning of sentences, and where 
no antecedent is implied : as, " Those (instead of they) who 
seek riches with avidity render themselves miserable;*' 
" those {they) that love and practise virtue, secure to them- 
selves happiness." When it is required to distinguish one 
person out of two, or out of a larger number ; which* is 
then employed even to express animate beings : as, " Which 
of those two men is the oldest?" "which of those ladies is 
your sister?" 

10. Hie neuter pronoun it, is sometimes joined with a 
noun or pronoun, of the masculine or feminine gender: as, 
" It was she who afforded you comfort ;" "it was he only 
who uttered such an absurdity ;" "it was that man or that 
woman that said so.*' Sometimes the neuter pronoun is 
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understood : as, " He has fallen downj as appears, and in- 
jured himself;" instead of, as it appears; "may be (it may 
be) he hath not said it." 

11. The neuter pronoun is sometimes employed to express 
the subject of any discourse or enquiry ; as, " And it came 
to pass that he died on the sabbath day ;" " who is it that 
presumes to accuse me ?" Or, the state and condition of 
tome person or thing ; as, " I am grieved to see that it is 
so bad with you." Or, the cause of any effect or event: 
as, " I heard him solemnly declare that it was she who did 
it ;" " it is a feet, that it was I who projected that plan." 

The phrases, it was, and it is, are often used in a plural 
construction ; as, " It is the ministers who have made all this 
mischief;" " it was they who instigated him to such acts of 
tyranny.." 

1 2. When a pronoun comes after the interjections oh, 0, 
ah, in the first person, it must be in the objective case : as, 
" Oh me miserable, which way shall I flee ?" " ah me, she 
is lost for ever !" 

But if the pronoun be in the second person, it must be 
governed by the interjection, in the nominative case: as, 
" O thou enemy of my peace!" "Oh! ye sinners, learn 
wisdom." 

Rule 6. When no other nominative case 
comes between the relative and the verb, the 
relative is the nominative case to the verb ; as, 
" The friend who helped me;" " the flowers which 
blow ;" " the men who persecuted me." 

But when a nominative comes between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is then found to be governed by some 
word in its own member of the sentence : as, " That great 
Being who gave me life ; to whom I owe all my faculties 
and enjoyments, whose servant I am, and whom I desire 
to love and obey, is the sovereign of the utv\nw*s " 
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Rule 7. When the relative is preceded by 
two nominative cases of different persons, the 
relative pronoun and the verb may agree, in 
person, with either of them : as, " I am the per- 
son who assert that ;' or, " I am the person who 
asserts that." Yet the latter of the two nomina- 
tives is generally made the nominative to the 
verb. 

When the aggreeraent of the relative pronoun and the 
verb with one of the preceding nominatives is once determi- 
ned, the same agreement must be preserved throughout the 
sentence : as, " I am the father who love you, who cherish 
you, who provide for you ;" or " I am the father who fovea 
you, who cherishes you, who provides for you ;" not, " I 
am the father who love you, who cherishes you, provides 
for you. ** 

Rule 8. Every adjective necessarily refers 
to some substantive expressed or understood: as, 
" She is a virtuous, as well as beautiful woman ;" 
that is, " she is a virtuous woman, as well as a 
beautiful woman";" " many ruin themselves by 
the indulgence of their passions ;" that is, " many 
persons ruin themselves by the indulgence of 
their passions." 

1. Definitive adjectives, or adjective pronouns, must 
agree with their nouns in number ; as, a man, one tree, 
ten horses, this orchard, that garden, these trees, those 
children, another boy, other boys. 

This rule of grammar is too often violated : as, " I have 

not been in London this twenty years;" these twenty years: 

"I do not recommend to your notice these kind of people ;" 
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this kind of people : " those sort of oranges (that sort of 
oranges) Is good for nothing.*' 

2. The word means, is used as a noun singular by the 
best authors ; for it belongs to that class of words, whose 
termination is not changed on account of number; as, " By 
this means be pleased both prince and people ;'* "by that 
means the nation prospered;" "by this means they are 
happy in each other." It would be very awkward to say 
" By this mean, he succeeded in his enterprize ;" " by that 
mean he appeased her indignation." Yet when it is em- 
ployed to signify mediocrity, moderation, medium, the word 
has the singular form ; as, " The golden mean ;" "he hit 
the happy mean between presumption and timidity." 

3. The expressions this means, and that means, must be 
used only when they refer to something in the singular 
number, for when they regard plurals, the demonstrative 
pronouns must be plural ; as, " He was honest in all his 
dealings*, and by this means maintained a good reputation ;*' 
"she acted prudently, and by that means saved herself from 
runt;" "she was virtuous, amiable, and religious, and by 
those means acquired the esteem of all who knew her." 

4. The word amends, has a similar construction with 
means; as, "With this amends he was fully satisfied;" "he 
made her this rich amends for all her trouble." 

5. The pronominal adjectives each, every, either, are 
joined to nouns in the singular number; as, "Each man 
of the troop was well mounted;" "every day will we give 
thanks ;" a either portion is sufficient for me." Every may 
be joined to plural nouns which convey a collective idea : 
as, " Every five years he visits Paris ;" " every ten days he 
goes into the country." 

6. Adjectives are often improperly used as adverbs : as, 
" They acted conformable (conformably) to his instructions; 
" they are tolerable (tolerably) pleasant in conversation ; 
"she is exceeding (exceedingly) agceeabl«\" «V* Vw* 
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suitable (suitably) to his station." When it is joined to 
adverbs, or adjectives ending in (y, the word exceedingly,. 
looses that terminating syllable : as, " That boy is exceeding 
(not exceedingly) lively." Such y is often used instead of 
so ; as, " She was such an ill-tempered woman that he could 
not endure her society ;" which ought to have been thus 
expressed ; " she was so ill-tempered a woman, &c." 

When the species or nature of a thing is referred to, the 
word such is properly applied : as, " Such a character is 
rarely met with ;" but when the idea of degree is expressed, 
so is used : as, " so strange a character was scarcely ever 
known." 

7. Adverbs are sometimes used improperly i nstead of 
adjectives : as, " He made use of very severe reproof, but 
suitably (suitable) to the fault committed;" "they were 
discovered rambling in a thick forest solitarily (solitary) and 
forsaken;" ." their manner of living was agreeably (agree- 
able) to their rank and station." * 

8. There is great impropriety ia the use of double com- 
paratives and superlatives ; such as these, " A lesser (less) 
degree of pride would have become him better ;" " a worser 
(worse) prince than he, never reigned ;" " a more, sweeter 
(sweet) disposition none ever possessed;" " the most straitest 
(strait) sect;" "a more superior (a superior) genius has 
seldom appeared on the stage of life." 

9. Adjectives that have naturally a superlative signification 
do not, well, take the superlative form ; as, chief, extreme, 
perfect; for it is improper to say extremest, -perfectest, 
chiefest. 

Misapplications of the degrees of comparison are fre- 
quently discernible in writing and discourse, which ought ' 
to be carefully avoided. Examples : " This is the prettiest 
of the two girls ;" this should be, the prettier, not prettiest, 
because there are only two compared together; and con-. 
seqiwntly there is no room for the superlative ; whereas, if 
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the comparison were drawn between three, then the super- 
lative might have been properly used : as, " This is the 
prettiest of the three girls ;" " of all vices, avarice pene- 
trates deepest into the soul ;*' in this sentence, the adjective 
deep is employed instead of the adverb deeply; deepest 
instead of most deeply : " that is the most perfect form of 
government." Here, the expression " most perfect" is 
wrong ; for how can there be degrees of perfection? 

It may indeed be affirmed that an object is nearer, or 
nearest to perfection ; or more or less imperfect ; but to say 
that it is more, or most perfect, is a great inaccuracy. 

10. An adjective should not be separated from its sub- 
stantive, even by words which modify its meaning, and 
combine with it to make one sense : as, " A large enough 
number to do mischief;" which ought to be thus expressed, 
« a number large enough," &c. ; "a good enough husband 
for her ;" " a husband good enough for her :" " fifty feet, 
by forty, is a large enough area for that purpose ;" " is an 
area large enough," &c. 

11. The adjective is generally placed before the noun 
with which it agrees : as, " A large house ; a good man ; a 
wise king ;" but in certain cases, it is placed after the noun 
to which it refers. 

Adjectives signifying dimensions, and some other proper- 
ties of things, come after the nouns to which those proper- 
ties are Attributed : as, " A tower sixty feet high ;" "a 
wall, four feet thick." 

The adjective comes after- its substantive, when poetic 
measure requires it, and when the harmony of a sentence is 
thereby increased ; or, when the quality expressed by the 
adjective, has something depending upon it ; or, is applied 
by a verb : as, " A man rich in good works ;" " that man 
is honest in his dealings;" "o'er rugged rocks, the torrent 
roaring falls ;" "feed me with food convenient for me." 
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When the adjective is emphatical ; when many adjective* 
belong to one noun ; when the adjective is preceded by an 
adverb; in such cases the adjective follows its substantive : 
as, " Peter the great ; Henry the learned ; power irresisti- 
ble ; wisdom unerring; goodness unbounded;" "that 
woman is humble, prudent, virtuous, and religious ;" " he 
is constantly reserved ;" "that prince is ever irritable.** 

When any tense of the verb, to be, comes between the 
adjective and the substantive, the adjective may then be 
placed* before, or after the substantive : as, " The man is 
wise,'* or, "wise is the man who governeth his passions;*' 
" happy are they,** or, " they are happy who love, fear, and 
obey God.** 

When the adjective expresses some affection of a noun 
placed after a verb transitive, it follows its substantive : as, 
" Religion renders its votaries happy ;" " riches, sometimes, 
make their possessors miserable.*' 

1 2. Sometimes the adjective is made to begin a sentence, 
and then gives it force and dignity : as, " Great peace have 
they that love thy law ;** " great is the Lord and greatly to 
be praised.** 

Sometimes the word all, is emphatically put after a num- 
ber of particulars comprehended under it : as, 

u Her fury,' her despair, her every gesture 
Was nature's language, all." 

" Ambition, interest, glory, all concurred." " Royalists, 
republicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, patriots, all 
concurred in the illusion.*' 

A substantive and its adjective taken together, are re- 
garded as one compounded word ; and hence they often 
assume other adjectives; as, "A young man ; a worthy young 
man ; a kind-hearted, worthy young man." 

As all adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 

jvfa* to some substantives, they are frequently found placed 

i^fmiimfy, without their eorre^oxkd\xt£Tio>H&* > particularly 

■ 
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when the noun has been mentioned before : as, " I often 
see red coats, but red I dislike ;" that is, red colour I dis- 
like ; " the virtuous, the religious, the wise, the amiable, 
naturally inherit respect and esteem :" "he healed the sick, 
restored strength to the infirm, sight to the blind, speech to 
. the dumb, and hearing to the deaf. " In all those instances, 
the substantive,, persons, is understood after each of the 
adjectives. 

If a preposition precede an adjective whose substantive 
is understood, that adjective assumes the nature of an adverb: 
as, *' In short, there is nothing else remaining to be done ;" 
" in general, men associate with those of like dispositions ;" 
" in earnest, I must leave you immediately.*' 

Rule 9. The indefinite article **, or an, 
belongs to the singular number only ; whereas 
the definite article, the, applies to both singular 
and plural : as, " A star, an orange, the world, 
the colours." The articles are frequently omitted; 
but when used, they should be properly and 
accurately employed : as, " Riches bring with 
them snares and temptations ;" " the tiger is a 
fierce and active animal ;"• " a hungry lion will 
sometimes face a whole caravan." 

Examples of the proper application of the articles. 

" A benevolent man will regard the welfare of his neigh- 
bour ;" " the truly virtuous woman will not listen to an 
improper proposal. " 

Examples of the improper application of the articles. 

" I persecuted them unto the death." Here no article 
should have been used, because no particular kind of death 
is specified. 

" Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?" it should be 

o2 • 
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upon the wheel, because it is not any common wheel that 
is here referred to, but that particular kind of wheel which 
was formerly employed as an instrument of dreadful punish- 
ment. 

The use, or disuse of the indefinite article, sometimes 
produces a great difference of signification ; for instance : 
" In that pressing emergency be manifested little fear ;'* " in 
that pressing emergency, he manifested a little fear." In* 
the first of those sentences a negative meaning is expressed: 
" he manifested no evident symptom of fear;" the second, 
conveys a positive idea, " he did show some symptoms of 
fear; some little fear." 

Hie definite article is sometimes used to strengthen the 
meaning : as, "lam shocked that you should have treated 
with disrespect, the father, the friend of your youth." 

The definite article is sometimes used for the pronoun 
possessive, with good effect : as, " He impertinently stared 
her full in the face ;" " they bent before the throne with 
the forehead to the ground." 

It is not necessary always to repeat the article before 
every noun in the sentence, to which it may refer : -as, " The 
king, queen, and royal family ;" " bring the teapot, cups, 
and saucers;" "set the plums, apples, and pears upon 
the table." 

Hie definite article is sometimes introduced before an 
adjective which follows its noun : as, " Of all colours, pink 
is the best adapted to her complexion." 

In familiar conversation and writing, the articles are 
frequently dropped : as, " At best, he can have only saved 
his own." 

Kule 10. When two substantives come to- 
gether signifying different things, the one is 
governed of the other in the possessive, or geni- 
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tive case : as, " I admire that man's conduct ;" 
" the minister's integrity was unshaken ;" " that 
animal's activity is astonishing." 

But when two substantives have the same 
meaning, they are in the same case : as, " Paul 
the Apostle:" " Stephen the martyr;" "the 
Duke of Wellington, the greatest general of his 
time, defeated Napoleon Bonaparte, emperor of 
the French." 

The preposition o/*, joined to a substantive, is significative 
of the genitive case, only when the expression can be changed 
into the regular form of the possessive case. Examples i 
" Who can duly appreciate the value of true wisdom,'* is an 
allowable phrase, because it may be rendered, " who can 
duly appreciate true wisdom's value ;" but though the ex- 
pression, "he found a casket of silver," be proper;. " he 
found the silver's casket" is not admissible. 

Nouns govern not only nouns denoting different things 
in the genitive case, but pronouns also : as, " Its colours 
are brilliant ; that is the estimable man, whose honesty is 
unimpeachable. " 

1. If several nouns in the genitive case come together, 
the apostrophized s is annexed to the last of them only : 
as, " this was the king, queen, and royal family's preroga- 
tive ;" but if there be any words between the nouns in the 
genitive case, then the apostrophized letter is added to each 
of them : as, " he claimed the judge's, the counsellor's, 
and the attorney's advice." 

2. The * apostrophe is often omitted in poetry ; but such 
omission is not allowable in prose, except when its insertion 
would produce a harsh and hissing sound in pronouncing 
it: as, "The wrath of Peleus' son;" "Atrides' ire;" "every 
one pitied the witness' (witness's) confusion ;" " Joshua N<r«& 

o 3 
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Moses* (Moses's) minister;" " for righteousness' (not 
righteousness's) sake ;" " for conscience' sake," not " for 
conscience's sake." 

3. Words, for the sake of explanation, should not be 
placed between the nouns, one of which governs the other 
in the genitive case. Example : " They praised in terms of 
high admiration, the Duke's, as they called him, wit and 
sense ;" this should be, " the wit and sense of the Duke, 
as they called him. " 

4. When terms denoting a name and an office, or when 
any expressions, explanatory or descriptive of other parts of 
it, constitute a sentence, it becomes difficult to determine 
to which of them the sign of the genitive case should be 
annexed, or whether it should be annexed to them all. 

Thus : " The boy carried your coat, as you directed, to 
Busteed's the tailor," or f " to Busteed the tailor's ;" or, "to 
Busteed's the tailor's," are all forms of expression in com- 
mon use ; but the first appears to be the most proper, as 
signifying, to the house of Busteed the tailor. 

If the words of a sentence be so closely connected, as to 
admit of no pause, with propriety, till its conclusion, then 
the sign of the genitive case should be introduced at, or 
near, its end : as, " Whose is that palace ? it is the Duke of 
Norfolk's;" not "the Duke's of Norfolk ;" "that magnificent 
house is Earl Grosvesnor's ;" " the king of England's royal 
authority ;" " the extent of the Emperor of Austria's do- 
minons ;" " the sweet singer of Israel's pious and beautiful 
psalms." 

The sign of the genitve case is assigned also to the end 
of the sentence, when words in opposition follow one another 
in close succession, especially if the noun that governs the 
genitive be expressed : as, " The king of Great Britain's ;" 
"for David my servant's sake;" " Christ the Redeemer's 
death." But if the contrary be the case; if a pause be 
',• if the governing nouuYws tkA exgrewifed*, aad if the 
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latter part of the sentence be extended, the sign of possession 
should be annexed to the first genitive, and understood with 
respect to the others s as, " He lives at Lord Holland's, 
his worthy friend and former pupil;" "whose character 
did he most admire? Scipio's, the illustrious hero." 

5. The preposition of, is coming greatly into use for 
the formation of the possessive case ; as the genitive made 
by .t apostrophe, has an unpleasant, hissing, sound. Thus 
it is better to write or say, " The voice of the people," than 
"the people's voice, must finally be heard ;" "thecal of the 
patriot," than " the patriot's zeal, was misdirected ;" " he 
knew nothing of the designs of the king and the minister," 
than " he knew nothing of the king's and the minister's 
designs." 

Sometimes the apostrophized s, and the preposition of, 
are both used : as, " Those are some of my father's books.'* 
In certain cases, indeed, this double genitive seems neces- 
sary to mark accurately the sense of a proposition : for ex- 
ample : " This is a picture of my father," only asserts that 
the picture referred to is a likeness of him; but" this is a 
picture of my father's," implies possession ; that the picture 
belongs to him. Except in such instances, it is more proper 
to avoid the double genitive. 

6. When a whole member of a sentence beginning with 
a participlo of the present tense, is employed as one name, 
or to communicate one idea or circumstance, the noun on 
which it depends, may be put in the genitive case : as, " What 
is the cause of this marCt acting so absurdly, when he knows 
better; the wife's acting more prudently for the future, 
will probably revive the affection of the husband." 

Rule 11. Verbs transitive govern the ob- 
jective, or accusative case of their objects : as, 
" Religion elevates him ; virtue ennobles him ; 
hope cheers him ;" " they tteaX u* \xt&y&&^ * 
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" we love you dearly ;" " he wounded me with 
his sword unintentionally." 

1. The subject of the verb, or nominative case to it, is 
usually placed before the verb ; and its object, or accusative 
case, comes after it. The nominative and accusative, or 
subject and object of a verb, can be distinguished from each 
other only by this their relative position with respect to the 
verb ; since in the English language, the objective case is 
not designated by any change of termination. Examples : 
" Cesar vanquished Pompey." In this sentence, which of 
the two vanquished the other, is pointed out solely by their 
respective situation with the verb : as Cesar is placed before 
the verb, and £ompey after it, we know the affirmation to 
be, that Cesar was victorious over his rival, in their san- 
guinary contest. 

2. Pronouns, having an objective case expressed by an 
evident change, are sometimes found in the nominative case 
after the verb, and in the accusative case, before the verb : 
as, " Him whom you accuse, I declare to be innocent ;" 
" whom you ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you ;" 
"them that are faithful unto the end, he receiveth and 
saveth." 

Examples of grammatical inaccuracies arising from thus 
placing the objective case of the pronoun before the verb. 
" Who do you see ?'* " who do you chuse as your friend V* 
" he who you wish to conciliate, treat kindly;" in these in- 
stances, the expressions should have been, " Whom do you 
see ?** " whom do you chuse as your friend ?" " him, whom 
you wish to conciliate, treat kindly.'* 

3. Intransitive verbs do not act upon, or govern nouns 
and pronouns, and therefore they are not followed by the 
objective case. When that case comes after them, it is 

formed by some word understood, and not by the intran- 

rrwrfw themselves : as, " He \\n«s tqjmvj miles off;" 
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that is, " he lives at many miles off;" "he was the whole 
day in the rain ;" " during the whole day," &c. 

4. The practice of some authors in giving a transitive 
sense to intransitive verbs, and placing an objective case 
after them, as being under their government, is by no 
means worthy of imitation. Examples : " He begins to 
repent him of having followed such a -course ;" " the en- 
deavour to agree together things which naturally disagree, 
is absurd and vain.*' It is equally improper to give an in- 
transitive sense to transitive verbs : as in the sentences, 
" They premised by a falsehood ;" " they endeavoured to 
ingratiate with the prince at the expense of truth and 
honesty." As, to premise, is naturally a verb transitive, 
it ought to have been followed by some noun in the objective 
case ; " They premised a falsehood to their discourse." To 
ingratiate, is likewise a verb transitive, and therefore the 
expression should have been, " They endeavoured to in- 
gratiate themselves," &c. 

5. Intransitive verbs are conjugated like transitives ; but 
in many instances, they admit the passive form, still re- 
taining their original signification. This is principally the 
case with verbs betokening some, kind of motion, or some 
change of place or condition : as, " I was arrived before he 
was come ;" " he was gone before she died ;" " that boy is 
very much grown;" "he was fallen from his dignity before 
you knew him. ' ' But glaring improprieties frequently enter 
by this inlet ; such as, " They are greatly swerved from 
virtue ;" " the obligation of the Mosaic law was ceased ;" 
" they were entered into a conspiracy against the state ;" 
" have you not finished your business yet ? yes, I am done 
this long time." 

Rule 12. The verb, to be, must have the nom- 
inative case after as well as before it : as, " / 
am he, whom you despised;" " ye *Xfc tWj h*\*s* 
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killed the prophets ;" " if J were he, I would not 
act thus ;" " it seems to be she, who transacts 
the whole business;" "I understood it to be him 
who did it ;" " he is no longer the man they re- 
presented him to be ;" " at first, I took it to be 
her, but I was quickly convinced of my mistake ;" 
" tvhom do you think me to be ?" Examples of 
violations of this rule : " It was him who com- 
mitted the fact ;" "It may have been him, but 
there is no absolute proof of that;" " I met a 
lady whom I imagined to be she ;" "they are 
them you mean ;" "whom think ye that I am?" 

Rule 13. The auxiliary verb, let, governs the 
objective case : as, " Let me go hence ; let them 
escape for their lives ; let her return to her af- 
fectionate father ; let me behold thy face once 
more." 

Rule 14. The infinitive mood of verbs com- 
monly follows the other moods of verbs ; that is, 
one verb governs another verb following it, or 
depending upon it, in the infinitive mood : as, 
"I love to travel; you learn to dance; I wish to 
learn ; I desire to see ; he endeavoured to ex- 
ecute his commission ; prepare to die" The in- 
finitive mood may also follow nouns and adjec- 
tives : as, " He wanted power to do the deed ;" 
" they were desirous to please." 

1. The infinitive mood, partaking of the nature of the 
noun, inasmuch as it expresses the name of some action, 
sometimes begins a sentence : as, " To dUt good was his 
gremtest delight;" " to behold the WgYvtof dvj,\^ cWrav^r 
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2. The infinitive mood is often found used independently 
of the rest of the sentence, supplying the place of the con- 
junction, that, governing the conjunctive mood : as, " To 
confess the truth, I was unable to go ;" "to begin with your 
business ;" " to -proceed in the cause ;" "to go on with the 
affair;" "to conclude the whole in one word." Those ex. 
pressions have the same meaning as these; " That I may 
confess,*' &c. ; " that I may begin," &c. ; " that I may pro- 
ceed," &c. ; " that I may go on," &c. ; " that I may con- 
clude," &c. 

S. The infinitive mood loses the preposition, to, when it 
comes after the following verbs : bid, dare, need, make, see, 
hear, feel, and let, when not used as an auxiliary : as, " He 
bids them do (not, to do) impossibilities ;" " they dare not 
do more than look at him ;" "you need say no more;" 
" laudanum will make you sleep;" "see him depart;" 
" hear her make the promise ;" " I feel a chillness come 
over me ;" " let me depart in peace." 

In the following instances, the preposition to, is im- 
properly admitted : '* I observe some persons to wear galo- 
ches in wet weather ;" " I see many to walk in the broad 
way which leadeth unto ruin ;" " it is delightful to behold 
young persons to persevere in the path of righteousness." . 

Rule 15. Words that relate to one another 
in point of time, require the order of time to be 
observed : as, " He lent me that sum for one 
year, and he demanded its repayment, before I 
had held it three months ;" " the Lord gave (not 
the Lord hath given), and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord !" 

1. In order to determine the proper application of moods 
and tenses, with regard to one another, the best rule is, to 
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observe what the sense necessarily requires. The following 
are very common grammatical errors in this respect : " Last 
week I intended to have set off for Paris." Here are two 
verbs in the past tense ; whereas the latter ought to be in 
the present ; " Last week, I intended to set off for Paris." 

" Hie blind man said unto him, Lord that / might re- 
ceive my sight ;" " that / may receive my sight" is the 
grammatical expression. 

" I expected to have reached London before the corona- 
tion ;" it should be "I expected to reach London," &c 

2. In order to express the past time with the defective 
verb ought, the perfect tense of the infinitive mood, must 
be employed : as, " She ought to have confessed the truth." 

Rule 16. Active participles govern words in 
like manner, as the verbs from which they are 
derived ; as, " They are following us ;" " we are 
seeking truth ;" " the servant is lighting the 
candles;" "the groom is saddling your horse ;" 
V he is instructing the people." * 

1 . The articles are often prefixed to the participle present, 
changing it into a substantive which requires the preposition 
of, after it : as, " By the observing of the rule of temper- 
ance, you will probably 'preserve your health;" "by a 
shameful violating of the trust reposed in him, he ruined 
bis character." 

2. Pronouns also may be prefixed to participles, and 
affect them in the same manner ; that is, giving them the 
nature of substantives, with the preposition of, after them : 
as, " By their keeping of that end always in view, they will 
do well ;" "by his neglecting of his business, he was re- 
duced to poverty." 

S. The perfect participle, and the imperfect tense, are 
frequently confounded together, evcu -when, they differ in 

n 
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form, and this error should be carefully avoided both in 
writing and speaking. Examples: "When I saw her 
coming I run (I ran) to meet her;*' " I have ran (run) as 
fast as I could ;" " I have wrote (written) to you three times, 
and you have returned no answer;" " they have chose (chosen) 
to do so, and they must take the consequences ;" " she eat 
(ate) four apples and six plums, after dinner ; she has ate 
(eaten) too much fruit, then, I fear;" "he hath spoke 
(spoken) the word, and she must obey ;" " the sun is rose 
(risen), it is time for us to rise;" "he hath certainly bore 
(borne) false witness." 

4> The passive participle is often, improperly, contracted 
from ed into t ; as, " She has past (passed) our house, 
and I did not see her." This participle is too frequently 
contracted in its last syllable erf, by an apostrophe : as, " He 
answer'd ;" " she seem'd." Mr. Addison condemns this 
practice in prose writing ; and many modern- authors do not 
follow it even in writing poetry, giving this participle, and 
the imperfect tense also, at full length ; leaving the reader 
to shorten them in pronouncing, when the measure of the 
verse requires it. 

Rule 17. Adyerbs generally are placed be- 
fore adjectives, and follow simple verbs, either 
immediately, or after their objective cases : as, 
" She reasoned justly ;" " she walks gracefully ;" 
" he beat them soundly ;" " they received him 
kindly ;" " she wrote the letter carefully." In a 
continued sentence, they are placed between the 
auxiliary verb and the participle : as, " She has 
prudently resolved to follow your advice ;" but if 
the sentence be not continued, the adverb often 
follows the participle : as, " He has acted merci- 
fully." Sometimes the advetb comsfeV^X^tifew^*. 

p 
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nominative case, and the verb : as, " I totally 
reject the offer;" but it seldom separates the 
accusative case from the verb. 

Examples of the misplacing of adverbs. 

" We must not hope to find society pleasant 
always ;" always pleasant : " the predictions of 
our Saviour have exactly been accomplished ;" 
have been exactly accomplished : " instead of 
looking enviously up to our superiors in fortune 
and rank, we should look rather thankfully and 
compassionately down oh those who enjoy not 
our comforts and advantages ;" this should be, 
" instead of looking up enviously, &c, we should 
rather look down thankfully and compassionate- 
ly," &c. 

1. Adverbs are placed, sometimes before the verb, and 
at other times, at some distance after it, or between two 
auxiliaries : as, " Virtue always rewards her followers, while 
"vice ever brings misery in her train ;" " they obliged him to 
promise that he would banish himself from his country for 
ever" "they have "usually been received with great civility 
at that house." 

2. The adverb there, is frequently used as an expletive,' 
or as a word that adds nothing to the sense ; in which case, 
it precedes the verb and the nominative case : as, "There is a 
person waiting without to speak with you ;'* " there are 
upwards of three hundred sheep in that field :" these sen- 
tences would convey a complete meaning without the word 
there : as, " a person is waiting without to speak with you ;" 
" upwards of three hundred sheep are in that field." 

S. The adverb never, generally precedes the verb: as, "I 
sterer saw so fine an ox ;" "he neNet ^exforms his business 
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completely ;" " they never intermingle in the fashionable 
world." Hie auxiliary verb, when used, is placed before 
or after this adverb indifferently : as, " He never had, or 
he had never, seen her before ;" " he never did, or never did 
he, chide without reason." 

Examples of the apparently improper use of the adverb 
never, '* Were he never so liberal towards them, they would 
not be contented ; " " be she never so prudent, she must not 
expect entirely to escape the shafts of calumny ;" " speak 
he never so eloquently he will not persuade them." In these 
and other similar instances, the adverb ever, would be more 
proper than never. 

Rule 18. Two negatives destroy each other, 
and make an affirmative : as, " Nor did he not 
observe the indignity offered him ;" that is, " he 
did observe the indignity offered him :" " she is 
not unamiable ;" that is, " she is amiable.' 



♦» 



1. Two negatives are sometimes improperly used: as, 
" I never did delight in- mischief, nor shall not ever ;" it 
should be, "nor shall I ever :" "he will not, by no means, 
listen to her entreaties ;" it ought to be expressed, "he will, 
by no means" or, " he will not, by any means, * &c 

Rule 19. Prepositions govern the objective 
case : as, "In Him we live and move, and have 
our being ;" "for her I suffered much ;" " by them 
the deed was done ;" " for us the Saviour died ;" 
" to him we owe obedience ;" " with them we live 
at peace ;" '•' by whom, and through whom, and 
to whom, are all things." ' 

The prepositions, to, for, and from are often 
not expressed : as, " Bring me {Jto uv^xJcva \afi&%? 

p 2 
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" get me (for me) an entertaining book ;" " they 
were banished their (from their) country and 
friends." 

Examples of the misuse of the nominative case, 
after prepositions. 

" Who (whom) are you enquiring for ?" " toko 
(whom) did you give the book to ?" " tvho (whom) 
is that parcel for ?" 

1. The preposition should not be separated from the pro- 
noun it governs, when such separation can be conveniently 
avoided : as, " For whom are you making a that pen ;" is better, 
than to say " whom are you making that pen for?" "to whom 
did you' address yourself?** not, " whom did you address 
yourself to?" "with whom did you go to London?" not, 
" whom did you go to London with ?" 

2. Different relations and different senses must be ex- 
pressed by different prepositions, though in conjunction with 
the same verb or adjective: as, " I conversed with her, upon 
that subject, in her own house ;" " I was disappointed of 
seeing you yesterday ;" " I am quite disappointed in that 
possession, now that I have gained it.*' But two different 
prepositions, in the same construction and in the same sen- 
tence, must be improper : as, " That was a sanguinary 
fight which took place between thirty Gascons, against thirty 
English." 

3. In some cases, it is difficult to determine which of two 
prepositions it is most proper to use, as custom has not as- 
signed the preference to either of them. Thus it is said, 
with equal propriety, " He is expert at detecting errors ;" 
or, " he is expert in detecting errors ; " she is clever at 9 or 
in, working with her needle ;" " his conduct is disapproved 
of, or by, all his friends.*' 
* When prepositions are annexed, to xvouna/they are 
Uy the same that are annexed to fa& n«mV» froov -<n\&&\. 
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the nouns are derived ; " He demands compliance with his 
wishes;" the preposition being annexed to the verb, to 
comply. " He has a disposition to tyranny over all around 
him;" over, is the preposition required after the verb, to 
tyrannize. 

5. Examples of misapplications of prepositions. 

Of, — " He is resolved of (on) setting off to-morrow, for 
Dublin ;" " she is absolutely dependent of (on) her father ;" 
" he waited of (on) him four or five times in vain ;" " he found 
great difficulty of (in) speaking to so large an assembly." 

With, on, u])on. — " He laboured to reconcile him with 
(to) his friends ;" " she has a great resemblance with (to) her 
mother ;" "I should never have thought on (of) such a 
thing;" " a large quantity may be taken from so large a 
mass, without making any apparent alteration upon (in) it." 

In, into, from. — " They ought to be acquainted in (with) 
some points of his character;" " he could not be restored 
into (to) the favour of his prince, without powerful inter- 
cession ;" "all those extraordinary facts fell into (under) his 
notice ;" "from (by) repeated errors, and bitter experience, 
he profited nothing ;" "he would not forbear/rom provoking 
his superior." The preposition, from, here seems super- 
fluous. 

To andybr.— You have bestowed your favours to (upon) 
those who deserved them not ; he accused his brother for 
(of) having broken the window ; there is not the least need 
for (of) your running so fast ; in compliance to (with) the 
will of your Maker; the loss of fortune is no diminution to 
(of) his happiness." 

The preposition, to, is used before nouns of place when 
they follow verbs and participles of motions: as, " We went 
to Paris, by way of Havre de Grace ;" " they are going to 
Geneva ;" "she was moving to the other side of the room." 

The preposition, at, is used after the verb, to be: "I 
have been at Rouen ;" " he is at T)u\&& " 
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* 
Before the names of countries, cities, and large towns, 

the preposition in is used; but before villages, single 

houses, and distant cities, at is placed : as, " She is now 

in London;" "he is at Pekin, in China;*' "he lives at 

Richmond ;" " he resides at Buckingham house ;" " they 

spend three months of every year in Dublin." 

Rule 20. Conjunctions connect verbs in the 
same moods and tenses, and nouns and pronouns 
in the same cases : as, " God approveth and re- 
tuardeth the virtuous ;" " they would rejoice, and 
he would mourn, should that event happen;" 
" the husband and tvife live together in perfect 
union ;" " we praise him and her for their ex- 
ertions in that good cause ;" " he 'walked, and ran, 
and leaped;* 9 "he and she and they, were born 
in the same city." 

1. If their nominative cases be repeated, verba may be 
connected by conjunctions, in different moods and tenses : 
as, " He is very irritable, and he was always so ;" " I shall 
ride in the afternoon, should the weather be fine;" " be wtay 
listen to reason, but he will never be compelled by force ;" 
" he was once vicious, but is now quite reformed." 

Examples of the violation of this rule. 

" If they profess friendship, and are (be) sincere in their 
profession, it is well ;" " If thou bring thy gift unto the 
altar, and there rememberest (remember) that thy brother 
bath aught against thee ;*' " anger may glance into the breast 
of a wise man, but rests (can rest) only* in the bosom of 
fools ;" " they blamed my friend and 1 (me) for what we 
never did ;" "he and her (she) were the sole perpetrators 
of that wicked deed." 

Rule 21. The subjunctive, ox coxCyutf&vq*. 
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mood, is used after conjunctions that imply doubt 
or contingency; but after conjunctions of a positive 
and absolute signification, the indicative mood is 
used : as, "I know not whether I should write to 
her, or not ;" " If he do not repent sincerely, he 
will not be pardoned, though he should profess 
contrition for his fault ;" " unless she take more 
care of herself, she will never reeover ;" " as he 
proceeds in the path, so the road groins smoother 
and the prospect brightens" 

1. The conjunctions, if, thought unless, except, whether, 
generally govern the subjunctive mood ; but when doubt is 
not expressed, they do not require that mood : as, " Though 
he was young and inexperienced, yet he behaved prudently ;*' 
" (hough he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor." 

2. Lest and that, when following a command, require 
the subjunctive mood : as, " Take heed lest, by associating 
with the wicked, thou thyself become wicked ;" " see that 
thou walk carefully." 

S. If, followed by but, when any thing future is implied, 
governs the subjunctive mood : as, "Ifhe but look at her, 
she will turn away her face;" "if he be but industrious, he 
will prosper. But If there be no reference to the future* 
the verb following if and but, must be in the indicative 
mood : as, " If he but smiles, he gives offence." 

4. It is evidently improper for one conjunction to govern 
both the indicative and subjunctive mood in the same sen- 
tence : as, " If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of 
them is (be) gone astray." 

5. The conjunctions seldom, if ever, properly govern 
the conjunctive mood of the auxiliaries. Examples : " If 
thou had (hadst) followed thy business closely thou wouldst 
not have failed j" " unless she have ^as^ \*s\x '$»«*% ^&e«- 
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will have anger;" "if thou had (hadst) known the thing* 
belonging to thy peace ;" " unless thou shall (shalt) return 
thou wilt lose thy way ;" " if thou wSU (wilt) apply thyself 
heartily, there is little doubt of thy success." 

6. Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions 
belonging to them. Examples : 

Though, yet, and nevertheless : as, " Though he exerted 
himself to the utmost, yet he failed in the attempt;" "though 
he possessed great knowledge, nevertheless he was not vain 
thereof." 

Whether ; or : as, " Whether he will act as trustee, or 
not, is quite doubtful." 

Either i or: as, " Either he will rise quickly,' or he will 
perish." 

Neither ; nor : as, " Neither he nor his brother will be- 
friend you." 

As ; as : expressing "equality : as, " She is as good and 
amiable, as she is beautiful." 

As ; so : expressing equality : as, " As is thy merit, so 
is thy reward." 

So ; as : as, " He ran so fast down the hill, as to be quite 
out of breath ; he was not so good as he was great." 

So s that : expressing a result : as, " He was so proud of 
his newly acquired dignity, that he would not speak to me." 

The conjunction, that, is often omitted and understood : 
as, " I beg (that) yoju would visit her ;" "see (that) thou 
eome to me to-morrow morning at ten o'clock precisely." 

Rule 22. When a comparison takes place be- 
tween the qualities of different things, the latter 
noun or pronoun is not governed by the con- 
junction than, or as ; because conjunctions do 
not govern cases ; but it agrees with the verb, 
or Is governed by the verb ot the preposition 

18 
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expressed or understood : as, " He is far wiser 
than I ;" that is, than I am : " thou art stronger 
than he ;" than he is ; " she loved us more than 
thejn ;" more than she did them. 
. Examples of violations of this rule. 
" He hears much better than me (than I)," that 
is, than I do ; " they have been more fortunate 
than us (than we)*' that is, than we have been ; 
"he is as worthy as her (as she)" that is, as she 
is ; " you are as prosperous as them (as they)" 
that is, as they are. 

An exception to this rule takes place when the relative 
who immediately follows than ; for in that case the objective 
of the relative is used : as, " Than whom (not who) there 
never existed a greater man ;" " than whom (not who) hone 
other is more exalted in real merit." But if the personal 
pronoun, and not the relative, be used, then, as before, the 
nominative case follows than: as, "A greater man never 
existed than lie " that is, than he was. 

Rule 23. Ellipsis, or the omission of some 
words, is often admitted, in order to avoid dis- 
agreeable repetitions. But this omission must 
be of such a nature as to be easily supplied, and 
not to obscure and weaken the sentence* Thus, 
it is proper to say, " He was a virtuous, wise, 
learned, and benevolent man," instead of ex- 
pressing the affirmations at full length ; "he was 
a virtuous man ; he was a wise man ; he was a 
learned man, and he was a benevolent man." 
It would be improper to say, " Wfc %x^ \iaX»x^\^ 
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inclined to love who love us, and to dislike who 
dislike us," instead of saying, " we are naturally 
inclined to love those who love us, and to dislike 
those who dislike us." 

Examples of Ellipses. 

1. Of the noun. " We called at the haberdasher's," that 
is, at the haherdasher's shop ; "he left his father's (house) 
yesterday ;*' " who (the man who) steals my purse, steals 
trash." 

2. Of the article : as, " The field, house, and garden 
belong to him ;" that is, the field, the house, and the garden 
belong to him; "a horse, cow, and calf were given to him;" 
a horse, a cow, and a calf, &c. 

3. Of the adjective : as, " A fine house and garden ; a 
faithful companion and friend; a worthy man and woman." 
In these and similar instances, one adjective is applied to 
two substantives, without its being repeated. In such' in- 
stances of omission, the sense of the adjective must be 
equally applicable to both of the nouns, and be of the same 
number with them. The following phrase would, therefore, 
be improper ; " A beautiful carnation, and roses ;" it would 
be better to say, "a beautiful carnation and fragrant roses." 
If proper care be not taken, such expressions may become 
ambiguous : as, "• I saw forty men and women assembled 
in the street ;" which may mean forty men and forty women; 
or men and women amounting together to forty ; or forty 
men, and tome women. 

4. Of the pronoun: as, "I respect and esteem her/* that 
is, I respect her, and I esteem her : " that is the person I 
love so well ;" whom I love so well : " that is the fruit I 
prefer;" which I prefer :" " there was not a person present 
could understand him ;" who could understand him. 

£. Of the verb ; as, " Who built that house ? your father ;" 
duuk, your father built it -.."they were lgcvaraX, c»% > 
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and slothful ;" they were ignorant, they were crafty ; they 
were slothful : " I invited your brother to dine with me to- 
day, but he would not ;" would not come : "if thou perceive 
(shouldst perceive) any thing wrong in my conduct, pray 
inform me of it :" " unless she have (may have) broken it, 
I know not what is become of the glass:" " we had better 
not do so, lest he be (should be) angry with us." 

6. Of the adverb. One adverb may be subservient to 
two or more verbs: as, " She spake and acted prudently;" 
she spake prudently, and acted prudently : " he acted justly, 
honourably, benevolently." 

7. Of the preposition : as, " She ran into the house, the 
parlour, the drawing-room ;" into the house, into the parlour, 
into the drawing-room : " grant me (to me) your friend- 
ship ;". " give her (to her) the ring ;" " get them (for them) 
the books I recommended." 

8. Of the conjunction : as, " Power, wisdom, goodness 
shine forth in the works of creation ;" power and wisdom, 
and goodness : " if you go to the river, and fall in, you 
will be drowned ;" if you go to the river, and if you fell 
in, &c. 

9. The preposition to is omitted before the infinitive 
mood, when following the auxiliary verbs, and the verbs 
bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, and feel: as, "They will 
have us (to) run as fast as we can;" " bid them come (to 
come) in ;" " I dare not do (to do) that great wickedness;" 
' ' I saw him throw (to throw) the stone, and heard him 
shout (to shout) aloud." 

10. The preposition for is now never prefixed to the 
infinitive mood. Sometimes, the expression, in order to, 
is substituted for it ; but most frequently the simple infini- 
tive, with to, is used : as, " I greatly wish (for) to hear that ' 
song ;" " he came here in order (for) to explain the matter 
clearly." 

11. Sometimes the noun, and its representatirte^tfeft^Bwv. 

noun, are both used together \ NAacYs «m«^ocd% "^ ^^^ 
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language, that requires the greatest preciseness, is certainly 
an impropriety : as, " My banks, they are furnished with 
bees ;" u the men, they went away." 

12. The auxiliaries of the compound tenses, do, have, 
shall, will, may, can, are often used alone, to avoid the 
repetition of the verb : as, " He keepeth his word, but thou 
dost not ;" that is, dost not keep it : " we observe the laws, 
but they do not ;" do not observe diem : " she hath finished 
her business but thou hast not ;" finished thy business. 

IS. The following instances, likewise, exhibit examples 
of the ellipsis : "Alas me!" that is, alas for me! "woe is 
me ;" woe is to me / ; u he let him blood plentifully ;" be 
let out blood from him, &c. : "she let down the bucket;'* 
she let the bucket sHde down : "they walked ten miles ;"Jor 
ten miles : " slept all night (through all the night) without 
waking ;" " they went a fishing (for the purpose of fishing) 
six or seven miles off;" " we dine exactly at five;" at Jive 
of the clock. 



Chap. II. 

Sentences, 
As a sentence is a collection of words, so ar- 
ranged as to convey to the mind, clearly and 
decidedly, some proposition or affirmation, it is 
plain, that the properties most essential to a 
perfect sentence, are, clearness, precision, and 
unity ; to which may be added, strength, and 
harmony by way of ornament. 

The first thing necessary to the clearness and 

precision of sentences, is the choice of proper 

sod appropriate words for the expressing of the 

flfptyt Mod then, the exact observ^\\oxv tf the 
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rules of grammar, with respect to the placing 
of those words. 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond 
to one another, and a regular and dependent con* 
st ruction, throughout, be carefully preserved. 

As the relations, which the words or members 
of a period bear to one another, cannot be 
pointed out in the English language, as in the 
Greek or Latin, by means of termination ; they 
can be ascertained, only by the position in which 
they stand. Hence arise the following rules for 
the proper arrangement of sentences. 

1. The words or members of a sentence which 
are most nearly related, should be placed as 
near to each other as possible ; so as to make 
their mutual relation clearly appear. 

This rule comprehends the proper position of 
the adverbs, which are used to qualify the sig- 
nification of some thing, which either precedes 
or follows them. 

Instances* 

" By greatness, (says Addison) I do not only mean the 
bulk of any single object, but the largeness of a whole 
view." In this sentence, the adverb, only, is so placed as 
to limit the verb, mean. The question may then be fairly 
asked, what does he more than mean? Had only been 
placed after the noun bulk, still it would have been wrong. 
For then, it might have been enquired, what is meant more 
than the bulk f Is it the colour, the form, or an^ ortb** 
property? The ^proper place for the sAnciV* otJaj Va. <&»», 
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sentence, is, undoubtedly, after the word, obgecU Thus, by 
greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any single object 
only. For then, if it be asked, " what more does the author 
mean than the bulk of a single object;" the answer comes 
out exactly as he intends, and gives it, namely, the large- 
ness of a whole view. 

" Theism (says Lord Shaftesbury) can only be opposed to 
polytheism, or atheism." Does the writer mean to assert 
that theism is capable of nothing else than of being opposed 
to polytheism, or atheism ? This is what his words literally 
import, through the wrong placing of the adverb. The 
sentence ought to have been thus arranged : " Theism can 
be opposed only to polytheism, or atheism." 

Swift is guilty of the same fault in the following sen- 
tence : " The Romans understood liberty at least, as well 
as we." If, in reading this, an emphasis be laid upon 
the word liberty, the signification will be, that "the Ro- 
mans understood the real nature of liberty as well as we, 
in whatsoever other respects we may possess superior know- 
ledge." If the phrase, at least, be emphasized, then the 
meaning conveyed will be, "that liberty was understood 
by the Romans, at least as well as by us." If this latter 
be the real meaning of the writer, as seems to be most 
probable, the ambiguity would have been avoided, and the 
sense would have been independent on the manner of pro- 
nouncing the sentence, had the words run thus : " The 
Romans understood liberty, at least as well as we. " Though 
in common discourse, such adverbs, as only, wholly, at least, 
and others of the same class, are generally so emphasized 
as to show their reference, and to point out their meaning ; 
and, in consequence of this, a habit of carelessness in the 
placing of adverbs is formed ; in writing, the greatest ac- 
curacy is required, so to connect the adverbs with the 
words which they qualify, as to put the meaning out of all 
doubt. 
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2. When a circumstance is interposed in the 
middle of a sentence, great attention is required 
to place it so as to free it from all ambiguity. 

Thus, in the following sentence of Lord Bolingbroke :' 
" Are these designs, which any man, who is born a Briton, 
in any circumstances, in any situation, ought to be ashamed 
or afraid to avow?" Here, it is doubtful, whether the 
words, " in any circumstances, in any situation" are con- 
nected with, " a man born in Britain in any circumstances 
or situation," or with that man's avowing his designs in any 
circumstances or situation into which he may be brought. 
If the writer, as it is most likely, meant to express the 
latter sentiment, the sentence should have been arranged 
thus : " Are these designs, which any man, born a Briton, 
ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any circumstances, in 
any situation, to avow?" 

3. The strictest attention should be paid to 
the proper disposition of the relative pronouns, 
tvho, whose, which, what, and of all those par- 
ticles, which express the connection of the 
parts of speech with one another. Upon this 
connection all reasoning depends ; and therefore 
it is impossible to be too accurate and precise in 
this respect. A small error here, may obscure 
the meaning of the whole sentence ; and even 
where the meaning is intelligible, yet if these 
relative particles be misplaced, great awkward- 
ness will be introduced into the structure of the 
sentence. 

" We no where meet," says Addison, " with a more glo- 
rious and pleasing show in nature, tbaxi yfo&X. v^k* 3 ^ Vcl 
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the heavens, at the rising and the setting of the sun, which is 
wholly made up of those different stains of light, tliat show 
themselves in clouds of a different situation." Which is 
here intended to connect with the word show, as its ante- 
cedent ; but it is so widely separated from it, that without 
a careful attention to the sense, we should be naturally led 
by the rules of Syntax, to refer it to the " rising and set- 
ting of the sun," or to the sun itself: and, hence, an in- 
distinctness is thrown over the whole sentence. . Still more 
awkward is this sentence of Bishop Sherlock : " It is folly 
to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life by 
heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, 
but the good Providence of our Heavenly Father." Which 
always refers grammatically to the immediately preceding 
substantive, which is, in this sentence, treasures ; and this 
makes nonsense of the whole period. The sentence should 
have been arranged thus ; " It is folly to pretend, by heap- 
ing up treasures, to arm ourselves against the accidents of 
life, against which nothing can protect us, but the good 
Providence of our Heavenly Father." 

Of the like nature is the following inaccuracy of Dean 
Swift's: "Many act so directly contrary to this method 
of writing discourses fully and distinctly, that from a habit 
of saving time and paper, which they acquired at the uni- 
versity, they write in so diminutive a manner, that they 
can hardly read what they have written." Now, surely, 
he does not mean that they had acquired time and paper at 
the university, but that they had there acquired the habit 
of writing diminutively ; and therefore his words ought to 
have run thus : " From a habit of saving time and paper, 
which they have acquired at the university, they write in 
so diminutive a manner, &c." 

Many other instances of misarrangement of sentences 

might be produced ; but these appear to be sufficient to 

illustrate the rule, that, in the construction of. sentences, 
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one of the first things to be attended to is, the placing 
the words in such order, as may most clearly mark the 
relation of the several parts of the sentence to one an- 
other : and particularly that adverbs should be closely af- 
fixed to the words, which they are intended to qualify ; that 
when a circumstance is introduced into the midst of a pe- 
riod, it should never hang loose there, but be determined, 
by its place, to belong t to one or other member of it; and 
finally, that "every relative word which is used, should in- 
stantly present its antecedent to the mind of the reader, 
without the least obscurity. 

The unity of a sentence, means its offering to 
the mind, one proposition only. For which the 
following rules should be observed. 

1. The scene should be changed as little as 
possible. In every sentence, there is generally 
some person or thing which is the governing 
word. This should be continued so, if possible, 
from the beginning to the end of the sentence. 

Example : " After we came to anchor, they put me on 
shore, where I.was welcomed by all my friends, who re- 
ceived me with the greatest kindness?" In this sentence, 
though the objects contained in it, have a sufficient con- 
nection with one another, yet by this manner of represent- 
ing them, by shifting so often both the place and the persons 
we and they, and / and who, they appear in such a disunit- 
ed view, that the sense of connection is almost lost. By 
arranging it thus, the sentence becomes perspicuous : " Hav- 
ing come to an anchor, I was put on shore ; where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, and received with the greatest 
kindness. " 

a 3 
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2. Never crowd into one sentence, things which 
have so little connection, that they could bear 
to be divided into two or three sentences. 

Examples : " Archbishop Tillotson died in this year. 
He was exceedingly beloved, both by king William and 
queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, bishop of Lin- 
coln, to succeed him." Who would expect the latter part 
of litis sentence to follow in consequence of" the former. 
" He was exceedingly beloved by both king and queen," is 
the proposition of the sentence ; some proof of which, of 
something relating to it, is naturally expected ; when, sud- 
denly, a new affirmation is introduced, that, " they appoint- 
ed Dr. Tennison to succeed him." 

" The march (says a translator of Plutarch) of the Greeks 
under Alexander, was through an uncultivated country, 
whose savage inhabitants fared hardly, having no other 
riches than a breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and 
unsavoury, by reason of their continual feeding on sea- 
fish." Here, the scene is repeatedly changed: The 
march of the Greeks ; the character of the inhabitants of 
the country through which they marched ; the account of 
their sheep, and the cause of their sheep being ill-tasted 
food, form a jumble of objects, but slightly connected ; 
which can scarcely be comprehended under one view ; and 
which might have been distributed into different sentences* 
with no small advantage. 

3. In order to preserve the unity of sen- 
tences,' all parentheses in the middle of them 
should be carefully avoided^ 

Example : " It seems to me (says Lord Bolingbroke) that 

in order to maintain the system of the world at a certain point, 

>&r below that o£ ideal perfection, ^ox <w* w* tb»&» wj^sbte- 
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of conceiving what we arc incapable of attaining) but, how- 
ever sufficient, upon the whole, to constitute a state easy and* 
happy ; or, at the worst, tolerable. I say, it seems to me, 
that the Author of nature has thought fit to mingle, from 
time to time, among the societies of men, a few, and but 
a few, of those, on whom he is graciously pleased to bee 
stow a larger portion of the Ethereal Spirit, than is given,- 
in the ordinary course of his government, to the sons of 
men." This is a most awkward sentence, into which, by 
the help of a parenthesis, and other interjected circum- 
stances, the writer has contrived to crowd so many things*, 
that he is forced to begin the construction again with the 
phrase, / say ; which, whenever it occurs, may be always 
considered as a sure mark of a clumsy,- ill-constructed 
sentence. 

4. To preserve the unity of a sentence, ifc 
should always be brought to a full and perfect 
close. 

m 

Example: Sir William Temple speaking of Burnet's- 
Theory of the Earth, and of Fontenelle's Plurality of 
Worlds, says : " The first could not end his learned trea- 
tise without a panegyric of modern learning in comparison 
of the ancient; and the other falls so grossly into the , 
censure of the old poetry, and preference of the new, that' 
I could not read either of these strains without some in- 
dignation ; which no quality among men is so apt to raise- 
in me, as self-sufficiency." The word, indignation, con* 
eluded the sentence. The last member of it, ** which 
no quality among men," &c, is a proposition quite new, 
added after the proper close. 

By the strength of a sentence is meant suck a 
disposition of its several words and m&\&tax% 
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may bring out the sense to the best advantage, 
render the impression designed to be made by 
the period, most full and complete, and give 
every word and every member, its due weight 
and force. 

1. For this purpose, the first thing necessary, is, to di- 
vest it of all redundant words. It is a general maxim, 
that any words which do not add some importance to the 
meaning of a sentence, always enfeeble it. All that can 
be easily supplied in the mind, is better left out in the 
expression. " Whatever aids not, impedes," is the observa- 
tion of the celebrated Roman rhetorician, Quinctilian. It 
is better to say : " Content with deserving a triumph, he 
refused the honour of it;" than "Being contented with 
deserving a triumph, he nobly refused the honour of it." 

Sentences should be cleared of redundant 
members, as well as of redundant words, in order 
to establish their strength. As every word ought 
to present a new idea, so every member ought 
to contain a new thought. Opposed to this, is 
the fault of the last member of a sentence being 
merely an echo of the former, or the repetition 
of it, in a somewhat different form. For example, 
Addison, speaking of beauty, says, " The very 
first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward 
joy, and spreads delight through all its faculties" 
Here, little* or nothing is added to the sense by 
the second member of the sentence, which would 
have been more strongly expressed, without this 
addition. 
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3. The next direction for promoting the strength of a 
sentence, is to attend particularly to the use of copulatives, 
relatives, and all the particles employed for transition and 
connection. 

The little words, but, and, which, whose, where, &c, are 
very important, as being the joints and hinges upon which 
all sentences turn, and upon the proper use of which, much 
of their gracefulness and strength must, consequently, de- 
pend. The separation of a preposition from the noun or 
pronoun which it governs, should be always avoided. Ex- 
amples : " Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet 
it may often be accompanied by, the advantages of fortune." 

' Much better would the sentence be, thus arranged, " Though 
virtue borrows no assistanceyrom the advantages of fortune, 
yet it may often be accompanied by them;" "the lady 
whom you have been speaking of, has been dead five years ;" 
how much better would the sentence run thus, " the lady 
of whom you have been speaking," &c The unnecessary 
repetition of the copulative and, greatly infeebles sentences; 
but in some cases, the redoubling of it gives strength. 

S. Again, in order to increase the strength of a sentence, 
it is proper to dispose of the capital word or words, in that 
place of the sentence, where it or they will make the fullest 
impression. For this, no precise, absolute rule can be 
laid down. It must vary with the nature of the sentence. 
Perspicuity must always be the first and principal object of 
attention. For the most part, however, the peculiarly im- 

' portant words are placed in the beginning of the sentence. 
Thus, Addison says, " The pleasures of the imagination, 
taken in their full extent, are not so gross as those of sense, 
nor so refined as those of the understanding." Here th« 
chief subject of the sentence, " pleasures of the imagination," 
is placed at its beginning. And this seems to be in general, 
the most plain and natural order, yet sometimes, when it 
is intended to give particular weight to a sentence* vt \&s& 
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advantage to suspend the meaning for a little and thefl 
bring it out full at the close. Thus, Pope says, " On what- 
soever side we contemplate Homer, what principally strikes 
us, is his wonderful invention." In this instance, the 
chief subject of the sentence, « wonderful invention/' is 
placed at the end. 

4. Another means for constructing sentences with proper 
strength, is, to make the members of them go on, rising 
and growing in importance, above one another. This sort 
of arrangement is called a climax. For example, the 
following passage from Addison may serve. 

" If we rise yet higher, and consider the fixed stars as so 
many oceans of flame, each attended with a different set of 
planets ; and still discover new firmaments and new lights, 
that are sunk farther in those unfathomable depths of aether, 
we are lost in a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and con- 
founded with the magnificence and immensity of nature.*' 

This sentence rises beautifully and majestically in im- 
portant and grand ideas. 

5. A fifth direction for promoting the strength of sen- 
tences, is to avoid concluding them with an adverb, a pre- 
position, or. any inconsiderable word. 

Examples : v " Avarice is a crime which wise men are often 
guilty of" it should be, " avarice is a crime o/* which wise 
men are often guilty." " There is not in my opinion (says 
Addison) a more pleasing and triumphant consideration in 
religion, than this, of the perpetual^rogress which the soul 
makes towards the perfection of its nature, without ever 
arriving at a period in it" How much stronger, and more 
graceful, would have been the sentence, had it ended with 
the word period ? 

6. One rule more may be given, relating to the strength 
of a sentence j which is, that in the members of a sentence, 
where two tilings are compared or contrasted to each 

other; where either resemblance or o\>\>o%\ti<m is intended 
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to be expressed ; some resemblance in the language and 
construction should be preserved. For, when ideas corre- 
spond to each other, it is natural to expect that words too 
should correspond. Thus, in this sentence of Lord Boling- 
broke's, " The laughers will be for those who have most 
wit ; the serious for those who have most reason on their 
side." And in this of Mr. Pope's : "Homer was the 
greater genius, Virgil the better artist ; in the one, we most 
admire the man, in the other, the work. Homer hurries 
us with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with 
attractive majesty. Homer scatters with a generous 
profusion; Virgil bestows with a careful magnificence. 
Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden 
overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a constant 
stream. Homer is like his own Jupiter, in his terrors 
shaking Olympus, scattering the lightnings, and firing the 
heavens ; Virgil is like the same Power in his benevolence, 

counselling with the Gods, laying plans for empires, and 

ordering his whole creation." 

For the harmony of sentences, two things are requisite; 

agreeable sound, and that the sound should be expressive 

of the sense. 

The agreeable sound of sentences depends upon the 

proper choice of words, and upon their .due arrangement. 

The following passage from Milton's treatise on education 

is a fine specimen of harmony of sentences : 

« We shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious, indeed, 

at the first ascent ; but else, so mooth, so green, so full 

of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every side, 

that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.'' A 

striking example of the sound being made an echo to the 

sense, is exhibited in Milton's description of the opening of 

the gates of hell, and of heaven. 

« . On a sudden, open fly 

With impetuous recoil and jarring *&>&&&, 
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Th' infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder.*' — — 

" Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound, 
On golden hinges turning." — 

To which may be added the verses of Pope, who breathes 
the very soul of harmony, on this very subject. 

" Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough, verse should, like the torrent, roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line, too, labours, and the words move slow. 
Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er the unbending corn, and skims along the 



main." 



FROM BLAIR'S LECTURES. 



Chap. III. 



On Figures. 
Figures of speech always imply some de- 
parture from simplicity of expression. They 
convey the idea intended to be communicated, 
not merely in plain corresponding language, but 
in some particular manner, and with some ad- 
ditional circumstance, which is designed to 
render the impression more strong and vivid. 

When it is said, " The good man enjoys comfort in ad- 
versity," the idea is expressed in the simplest terms possible; 
but when it is said, " to the upright there ariseth light in 
the darkness, " the same sentiment \s gwerv m % ^gpxative 
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style ; a new circumstance is introduced ; the word light 
is substituted to comfort, and darkness to adversity* 

Yet though figures imply a deviation from the 
simplest form of speech, it does not follow that 
they are unnatural. They are to be regarded as 
part of the language which nature dictates to 
men, as the most common methods of uttering 
sentiments ; for there are very few sentences of 
any considerable length, in which expressions 
that may justly be termed figures, do not occur* 
Figures are commonly divided into two great 
classes ; figures of words, and figures of thought. 
Figures of words are usually called tropes, and 
they consist in the employing of words to signify 
something different from their original meaning ; 
so that if the word be altered, the figure is des- 
troyed. Thus, in the instance before given, 
" Light ariseth to the upright, in darkness ;'* 
the trope consists in light and darkness not re- 
taining their primitive signification, but being 
put for comfort, and adversity ; on account of 
some resemblance or analogy which light and 
darkness are supposed to bear to those different 
conditions of human life. The other class, 
termed figures of thought, supposes the words to 
be used in their literal meaning, and the figure 
to consist in the turn of thought ; as is the case 
in exclamations, interrogations, apostrophes, and 
comparisons ; in which, though \X\e ^ot^& \» 
varied ever so much, or tViou^v \ftYe^ \tfi \x«s»f 

R 
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lated from one language into another, the figure 
is preserved unchanged. 

Tropes abQund in all languages, because they 
are natural to all. When men found it difficult 
to assign distinct names to those mental objects, 
of which they had only, comparatively, obscure 
conceptions, they borrowed the names of those 
sensible and visible objects, between which and 
the others, their imagination found some affinity. 
Thus were introduced such figurative expres- 
sions ; as, a piercing judgment ; a clear head ; a 
soft or a hard heart ; a rough or smooth behaviour ; 
inflamed by anger; ivarmed by love; studied 
with pride ; melted into grief. The influence 
of imagination is another abundant source of 
tropes. 

Tropes, or figures, contribute to the beauty 
and gracefulness of style ; because, 

First, They enrich language, and render it 
more copious. By their means, words and 
phrases are multiplied, for expressing all sorts 
of ideas ; for the nicest shades and colours of 
thought ; which no language could possibly do 
by proper words alone, without assistance from 
figures. 

Secondly, They bestow dignity upon style. 
Without the aid of tropes, it would be very dif- 
ficult to adapt language to the tone of an elevated 
subject* Assistance of this, kind is qften needed 
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in prose compositions ; but, without it, Poetry 
could not subsist. Hence, figures form the 
constant language of Poetry. " The sun rises," . 
is a common and tame expression, but it be- 
comes a magnificent image, when thus expressed 
by the poet Thomson : 

" But yonder comes the powerful king of day 
Rejoicing in the east." 

Thirdly, Figures afford the pleasure of enjoy- 
ing two objects presented together to the view, 
without confusion ; namely, the principal idea, 
which is the subject of the discourse, and its 
accessory, which gives it the figurative dress. 

One thing is seen in another, which is always 
agreeable to the mind ; for the fancy delights 
in comparisons and resemblances of objects, 
and all tropes-are founded upon some relation 
or analogy between one thing and another. For 
instance, when to the common expression, 
"youth," that of "morning of life" is substituted, 
the fancy is immediately entertained with all the 
resembling circumstances which occur between 
these two objects. The two ideas of a certain 
season of life, and a certain time of day, are pre- 
sented to the mind, so related to each other, 
that the imagination plays between them with 
pleasure, and contemplates two similar objects, 
in one view, without embarrassment or confusion. 

Fourthly, Figures are attended yjy\,\v \3evs. W- 

R 2 
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ther advantage of exhibiting the chief object in 
a more clear and striking point of view than if it 
•were expressed in simple terms, without any ac- 
cessory idea ; as in the following instance : "A 
heart boiling with violent passions, will always 
send up infatuating fumes to the head." 

The principal figures of speech are, Metonymy; 
Metalepsis; Synecdoche; Metaphor; Allegory; 
Hyperbole} Personification; Apostrophe; Simile, 
or Comparison ; Antithesis ; Interrogation, and 
Exclamation ; Vision ; Amplification and Climax. 

Metonymy is the name given to tropes found- 
ed on the several relations of cause and effect ; 
container and contained ; sign and thing signi- 
fied; and which put the cause for the effect ; as, 

" Blossoms, and fruits, and flowers, together rise, 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies." 

Here, the " whole year," which, taken for the 
seasons of the year, is the cause, is plainly in- 
tended to signify the effect, the productions of 
the year. 

Metalepsis is the name of that trope which 
is founded on the relation between an antecedent 
and a consequent, or what goes before, and that 
which immediately follows; as, in the Roman 
phrase of " Fuit," or " Vixit," " he hath been," 
or "he hath Jived," to express the death of any 
person. 
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Synecdoche, is that trope which puts the 
whole fox a part, or a part for the whole; a 
genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; the 
singular for the plural, or the plural for the 
singular number; as, in the expression, "a fleet 
of thirty sail ;" sail, a part, instead of ships, 
the whole. 

Metaphor, is the name of that figure, which, 
instead of using the proper name of an object, 
substitutes in its place the name of some other 
which is like it, which is a sort of picture of it, 
and which confers more force and grace upon 
its idea. This figure occurs much more fre- 
quently than either of the others ; and to it, the 
language, both of prose and verse, owes much 
of its elegance and charm. It is founded entire- 
ly on the resemblance that one object bears te 
another. Hence it is nearly allied to simile or com- 
parison, and is indeed a comparison expressed 
in an abridged form. When it is said of some 
great minister, " that he upholds the state, 
like a pillar which supports the weight of a 
whole edifice," a comparison is drawn; but 
when it is asserted of such a minister, that he is 
the pillar of the state, the comparison becomes 
a metaphor. A beautiful example of this figure 
is found in Bolingbroke's Remarks on the His- 
tory of England. Speaking of the behaviour of 
Charles I. to his last Parliament, he says % " A& 
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soon as he had dissolved it, he repented ; but he 
repented too late of his rashness. Well might 
he repent ; for the vessel was now full; and this 
last drop made the waters of bitterness over- 
flow." 

Allegory may be regarded as Metaphor 
continued. In the eightieth Psalm there is a 
very fine instance of Metaphor lengthened into 
Allegory. The children of Israel are represent- 
ed under the image of a vine ; and the figure is 
supported throughout with great correctness 
and beauty : " Thou hast brought a vine out of 
Egypt ; thou hast cast out the heathen and 
planted it. Thou didst cause it to take deep 
root, and it filled the land. The hills were 
covered with its shadow, and the boughs there- 
of were like the goodly cedars. Why hast Thou 
broken down her hedges, so that all that pass 
by do pluck her ? The boar out of the wood 
doth waste it ; and the wild beasts of the field 
doth devour it. Return, we beseech Thee, O 
God of Hosts, look down from heaven, and 
behold and visit this vine." 

Hyperbole is that trope which magnifies an 
object beyond its natural bounds: as, "she is 
swift as the wind ;" " her skin is white as snow;" 
u he turned about as quick as lightning." All 
passions, without exception, throw the mind into 
confusion, aggravate their objects, and prompt 
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a hyperbolical style. Thus Milton exhibits the 
mind of Satan, as agitated with rage and des- 
pair: 

" Me miserable ! which way shall I fly ? 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair : 
Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide ; 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven." 

Personification is that figure which ascribes 
the attributes of life to inanimate objects ; as, 
when the ground is said to thirst for rain ; the 
earth to smile with plenty ; ambition to be rest- 
less ; war to be insatiable; and when the su- 
blime Poet, Milton, thus describes Eve's eating 
of the forbidden fruit : 

" So saying, her rash hand, in evil hour, 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked ; she ate :— 
Earth felt the wound ; and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost." 

The highest degree of this figure, addresses in- 
animate objects, not only as living beings, but 
as actually hearing, seeing, and listening to the 
voice of complaint and sorrow. Thus, Milton 
makes Eve pour forth her tender bewailings 
upon leaving paradise. 

" Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ! thus leave 
Thee, native soil ; these happy yi«&& ) ra& &*»&£»<» 
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Fit haunt of Gods ; where I had hoped to spend 

Quiet though sad, the respite of that day 

Which must be mortal to us both. O flowers ! 

That never will in other climate grow ! 

My early visitation, and my last 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand 

From your first opening buds, and gave you names ! 

Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water_from the ambrosial fount ? 

- Apostrophe is an address to a real person, 
but who is either absent or dead, as if he were 
present and listening. This figure is admirably 
exemplified in the prediction, uttered by Isaiah, 
of the fall of the Assyrian empire. " Thou 
shalt take up this proverb against the king of 
Babylon, and say, how hath the oppressor 
ceased ! the golden city ceased ! The whole 
earth is at rest and quiet. They break forth 
into singing. Yea, the fir trees rejoice at thee, 
and the cedars of Lebanon. Hell, from beneath, 
is moved to meet thee at thy coming ^ it stirreth 
up the dead for thee; it hath raised up from 
their thrones all the kings of the nations. All 
they shall speak, and say, Art thou also become 
weak as we. How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, son of the morning ! All the kings 
of the nations, even all of them lie in glory ; 
every one in his own house. But thou art cast 
dut of thy grave, like an abominable branch." 

Simile, or Comparison \s vYvftX fc^ax^Vj 
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which the resemblance between two objects is 
expressed in form, and pursued more fully and 
circumstantially than the nature of the Meta- 
phor admits : as, " The actions of princes are 
like those great rivers, the course of which, 
every one beholds, but of which the springs 
have been seen by few. 

A happy, appropriate comparison, or simile, 
is a kind of sparkling ornament, which gives great 
lustre to a discourse; and hence, such figures 
are termed by Cicero*, " Orationis lumina," the 
lights of discourse. 

Antithesis is a figure founded on the con- 
trast, or opposition, of two objects, just as com- 
parison is founded on their resemblance. White, 
for instance, never appears so bright, as when it 
is opposed to black, and when both are viewed 
together. Antithesis, therefore, may often be 
employed to advantage, in order to strengthen 
the impression intended to be made by any ob- 
ject. The following passage in Cicero's Oration 
for Milo, affords a fine example of Antithesis. 
The illustrious Roman Orator, representing the 
improbability of Milo's forming a design of tak- 
ing away the life of Clodius, at a time when all 
circumstances were unfavourable to such a 
scheme ; and after he had let pass many favour- 
able occasions of so doing, had he really har- 
boured that intention, heightens that imntoha.- 
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bility by a skilful use oif this figure : "Is it cre- 
dible, (exclaimed he) that when he declined 
putting Clodius to death with the consent of all, 
he should chuse to do it with the disapproba- 
tion of many ? Can you believe that the person 
whom he scrupled to slay, when he might have 
done so with full justice, in a convenient place, 
at a proper time, with secure impunity, he made 
no scruple to murder against justice, in an un- 
favourable place, at an unseasonable time, and 
at the risque of capital condemnation ? 

Vision is a figure of speech proper only to 
animated and warm composition ; when, in place 
of relating something that is past, the present 
tense is used, and it is described as actually be- 
fore the eye. As when Cicero, in his fourth 
oration against Cataline, breaks forth into this 
enthusiastic burst of eloquence: "In imagina- 
tion, I behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly 
involved in one conflagration. I see before me 
the slaughtered heaps of citizens lying unburied 
in the midst of their ruined country. The furi- 
ous countenance of Cethegus rises to my view ; 
while with savage joy he is triumphing in your 
miseries. 

-Amplification consists in an artful exag- 
geration of all the circumstance o£ some object, 
or action, intended to be \>\&re& \xv * «\xto^ 
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light, whether good or bad. This is not so pro- 
perly one figure, as the skilful management of 
several, tending to one point. The principal in- 
strument which it employs is, the last of the 
figures of speech, which have been enumerated 2 
namely, 

Climax; a figure which never fails to am- 
plify strongly, raising both sound and sense, 
gradually to a high pitch. As, when Cicero 
exclaims : " To bind a Roman citizen, is a 
crime ; to scourge him, is eminent guilt ; to 
put him to death, is little less than parricide ; 
what, then, shall I call the suspending him on 
a cross ?" blair's lectures. 



Chap. IV.' 

Examples of grammatical Analysis, or parsing. 

" Though attention to the music of sentences 
must not be neglected, yet it must also be kept 
within proper bounds ; "for all appearances of 
an author's affecting harmony, are disagreeable; 
especially when the love of it betrays him so far, 
as to sacrifice, in any instance, perspicuity, 
precision, or strength of sentiment, to sound." 

Though, is a conjunction ; attention, is a noun, 
or substantive, because it u \he toxc& *& w®»- 
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thing ; to, is a preposition prefixed to the sub- 
stantive, music ; the, is the article definite prefixed 
to the noun, music ; music, a substantive singular ; 
of, a preposition, shewing the relation of the 
plural noun, sentences, to the noun music ; mtCst, 
a verb auxiliary ; not, an adverb ; be, the sub- 
stantive or neuter verb, connected with the fore- 
going auxiliary, must; neglected, perfect, or 
past, or passive participle of the verb, to neglect; 
yet, a conjunction ; it, personal pronoun of the 
neuter gender ; must, auxiliary verb ; also, an 
adverb ; be, verb substantive ; kept, past parti- 
ciple from the verb, to keep ; tuithin, preposition 
governing the substantive, bounds ; proper, an 
adjective betokening the quality of the" substan- 
tive, bounds; bounds, noun plural \for, a pre- 
position ; all, an adjective connected with the 
substantive plural, appearances; of, a preposition; 
an, article indefinite ; author's, noun in the 
possessive case ; effecting, participle present or 
active, from the verb, to affect; harmony, a 
substantive ; are, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person plural of the verb, to be, agreeing 
in number and person, . with its nominative case, 
or subject, appearances ; disagreeable, an adjec- 
tive shewing the quality of the substantive, ap- 
pearances ; especially, an adverb ; tohen, an adverb; 
the, article definite limiting the substantive, love; 
ofi a preposition shewing the te\&V\on of the noun, 
love, to the personal pronoun, vt\ betta^ i 

14 
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verb transitive, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person singular, agreeing with its subject, 
love, and governing its object, the personal pro- 
noun, him, in the objective case ; so, for, adverbs; 
as, a conjunction ; to, preposition joined to the 
transitive verb, sacrifice, in the infinitive mood ; 
in, a preposition governing the substantive in- 
stance ; any, an adjective connected with the 
noun, instance ; perspicuity, precision, strength, 
substantives, in the objective case after the verb, 
sacrifice ; or, a conjunction connecting the noun, 
strength, with the nouns, perspicuity and pre- 
cision ; of, a preposition, expressing the relation 
of the substantives, strength, and sentiment ; to, 
a preposition prefixed to the substantive, sound, 

" To be ever active in laudable pursuits, is 
the distinguishing characteristic of a man of 
merit." 

To be ever active in laudable pursuits, is part 
of a sentence, which is the nominative case to 
the verb, is, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person singular of the verb, to be ; agree- 
ably to observation 3 under rule 1, "sometimes 
the infinitive mood, or a member of a sentence 
is the nominative case to the verb ;" the, definite 
article ; distinguishing, a participal adjective, 
connected with the noun, characterestic ; of, a 
preposition shewing the relation of the nouns, 

characteristic and man ; of, preposition pointu\% 

s 
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out the relation between the two substantives, 
man and merit. 

" Though fortune frown upon us, yet content- 
ment can render us happy." 

Though, a conjunction ; fortune, a substantive; 
froxon, a verb intransitive governed of though in 
the conjunctive mood, present tense, third per- 
son singular, agreeing with its subject, fortune ; 
upon, a preposition ; us, a personal pronoun, 
plural number, objective case of I, governed of 
the preposition, upon ; yet, a conjunction ; con- 
tentment, a noun ; can, a verb auxiliary serving 
to the subjunctive mood ; render, a verb, con- 
nected with can ; us, a personal pronoun, objec- 
tive case, plural, governed of- render, the verb 
transitive; happy, an adjective connected with 
the pronoun us. 

" Despise not the poor man for his poverty." 
Despise, a verb transitive, in the imperative 
mood ; not, an abverb ; the, article definite limit- 
ing the substantive, man; poor, an adjective 
expressing the quality of the common noun, man ; 
for, a preposition betokening the relation be- 
tween the two substantives, man, and poverty. 

" Bad habits being formed, the mind is quickly 
perverted/' 

Bad, an adjective connected with the plural 

noun, habits ; being, participle active or present 

of the verb, to be ; formed , ^axtici^le perfect of 
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the verb, to form. This member of the sentence, 
" bad habits being formed," is the case absolute. 
The, article definite, prefixed to the noun mind ; 
is, indicative mood, present tense, third person 
singular of the verb, to be, agreeing with mind, 
its subject ; quickly, an adverb prefixed to the 
participle passive, perverted, of the verb, to 
pervert. 



* S2 
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Part IV. 
PROSODY. 



-\ 



Prosody is that part of Grammar which 
teaches the rules of pronunciation, and of ver- 
sification. 



Chap. I. 

Of Pronunciation. 

The true pronunciation of words, compre- 
hends Accent, Quantity, Emphasis, Pause and 
Tone. 

Sect. I. — Of Accent. 

Accent is, the uttering of some certain letter, 
or syllable in a word, with peculiar force, so as 
to distinguish it from the others ; as, in the words, 
attune, occur, infer, permit, the stress of the 
voice is laid on the vowels in the last syllables, 
thus placing the accent on the last syllables. 

To distinguish the emphatic letter or syllable in words, 
a very plain and simple mark is used, when necessary ( ' ) ; 
which is called, accent. 

In the English language, every word of more than one 

syllable, has one of them thus distinguished from the others; 

and In every word of one syUable oivYy, coyvs.ys.'&yv^ of two or 
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more letters, one of those letters is marked by peculiar force 
in its pronunciation. 

In order to give distinctness, force, or harmony to the 
pronunciation of words, two accents are frequently used ; 
the most forcible of these is called the principal accent ; the 
weaker is named the secondary accent. Thus in the words, 
discontent, fulfilment, complaisant, domineer, and many 
others, two accents are clearly discernible ; the one stronger 
than the other. 

The principal accent generally falls on the root, or body 
of the word ; as that part which is most important for the 
hearer or reader to observe. This is always the case in Saxon 
terminations ; but the Latin and Greek derivatives com- 
monly retain their original accent. In words borrowed from 
the former language, the accent is most commonly on the 
root ; in those taken from the two latter, it is generally 
placed on the termination. 

The accent is sometimes varied, for the sake of harmony, 
and sometimes for distinguishing different parts of speech 
from one another, which are spelt in the same manner ; 
as, holy, holiness; harmony, harmonious; a convert, to 
convert. 

Directions for accenting toith propriety. 

DISSYLLABLES. 

Words consisting of two syllables, have, ne- 
cessarily, one of them accented, and but one. 

For the sake of emphasis, indeed, an equal stress is some- 
times laid upon two successive syllables ; as, " Tmplnd, 
direct, proclaim ;" yet when these words are pronounced 
alone, they have never more than one, accent. " A-m£n," 
is the only word that is pronounced with two accents, when 
unconnected with other words. 

% 3 
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In dissyllables formed by affixing a termination, the former 
syllable is generally accented ; as, " R6ddish, kingdom, 
irksome, wilful, glover, artist." 

In dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical 
word, the accent commonly falls on the latter syllable ; as, 
" Xo refit, to reform, to beseem, to bestow, to revive." 

In dissyllables, which are, at once, nouns and verbs, the 
verb generally has the accent on the latter syllable, and the 
noun, on the former syllable; as, "To descant, a descant, 
to cement, a cement, to contract, a contract." To this rule, 
however, there are many exceptions. Though the verbs of 
this kind seldom have their accent on the former syllable, 
yet the nouns often have it on the latter syllable; as, 
" Delight, perfume." 

The former syllable is accented in all dissyllables 
which end in y; as, honey, money, many, cranny; 
. in our; as, honour, labour, fervour; 

■ in ow i as billow, willow, mellow, &c. 

■ in le; as, cattle, rattle, battle, saddle, bible;, 
. in ish s as, banish, lavish, knavish ; 

■ in ic j as music, cambric, fabric ; 

— —— in ter; as, butter, bitter, stutter, mutter; 

■ in age; as, courage, adage, forage; 

■■ in en; as, brighten, lengthen, fasten; 
. in et ; as, quiet, banquet. 

Dissyllable nouns ending in er ; are accented on the latter 
syllable ; as, banker, canker, hanker. 

The accent is on the last syllable of dissyllable verbs, 
terminating in a consonant and ? final ; as comprize, escape, 
revize ; or, having a dipthong in the last syllable ; as, ap- 
pease, reveal, conceal ; or, ending in two consonants ; as 
attend, am6ncL 
Dissyllable nouns having a dipthong in.the latter sylla- 
ble, sure commonly accented on that s^WsftAt*, «&, w^VSjws* ♦.> 
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except words ending in ain ; as, certain, m6untain, f6un- 
tain. 

In dissyllables having two vowels separated in the pro- 
nunciation, the accent is always laid on the former syllable ; 
as, lion, liar, riot, ruin; except, create. 

TRISYLLABLES. 

Trisyllables, formed by adding a termination, 
or prefixing a syllable, retain, the accent of the 
radical word: as, loveliness, tenderness, con- 
temner, desptser, wdggoner, bespatter, com- 
menting, commending, assurance, beloved, &c. 

In trisyllables terminating in ous, as gracious, courte- 
ous-; in al f as capital, hospital; and in ion, as mention, 
pension, the accent is placed on the former syllable. 

Trisyllables ending in ce 9 eztf, and ate, accent the first 
syllable; as, maintenance, continent, consecrate; except 
they be derived from words having the accent on the 
last syllable | as, connivance, acquaintance; or when the 
middle syllable has a vowel before two consonants; as, 
promulgate. 

The first syllable of trisyllables ending in y, is com- 
monly accented ; as, Entity, specify, liberty. 

Trisyllables in re or fe, accent the first syllable; as, 
legible, theatre ; except disciple, and certain words in com* 
position with a preposition ; as, example, epistle. 

Trisyllables terminating in ude, generally accent the 
first syllable ; as, servitude, promptitude, rectitude. 

Trisyllables ending in ator, are accented in the middle 
syllable; as, creator, spectator, narrator; except, orator, 
senator. 

Trisyllables that have a dipthong in the middle syllable, 
or a vowel before two consonants in the middle s^lakV^ 
accent the middle syllable j as, euA&wwt, taafo&&« 
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Trisyllables derived from the French language, or when 
they are formed by prefixing one or two syllables to a short . 
syllable, have the accent on the last syllable ; as, acquiesce, 
repartee, magazine, immature, overcharge. 

POLYSYLLABLES. 

Words of more than three syllables are ac- 
cented like the words from which they are 
derived: as, arrogating, c6ntinency, commend- 
able, commuriicableness. 

Words ending in ator, commonly have the accent on the 
last syllable but one, or penultimate ; as, gladiator, conser- 
vator, equivocator. 

Words ending in ion, ous, and ty, are accented on the 
antepenult, or last syllable but two : as, salvation, pertur- 
bation, annotation; uxorious, voluptuous, pusillanimity, 
magnanimity, activity. 

Words terminating in le, generally have the accent upon 
the first syllable ; as, amicable, sociable, charitable ; unless 
the second syllable have a vowel before two consonants ; as, 
combustible. 

Words ending in a, io, and col, are accented on the 
antepenult : as, cyclopaedia, punctilio, despotical, rhetorical. 

The preceding rules for accenting syllables may be useful, 
though not absolute and infallible. Almost every rule in 
every language, has its exceptions. In English, as well as 
in other languages, much must be learned from example 
and authority. 

Sect. 2. — Of Quantity. 

The quantity of a syllable is measured by the 
time which it takes to pronounce it. This is 
either long or short. 
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A syllable is long, when the accent is on the vowel ; 
which occasions it to be slowly joined in pronunciation with 
the letters that follow it ; as, tall, bale, mouse, tale, mea- 
sure. 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the consonant, 
which occasions the vowel to be quickly joined in pronun- 
ciation with the succeeding letters ; as, smart, anger, dark, 
bftnngt, hunger. 

A long syllable requires double the time for pronounc- 
ing, which is required by a short syllable : thus, fate and 
hate should be pronounced as slowly again as, fit and 
hit. 

The mark for a long syllable, is — ; and for a short syl- 
lable, v,. 

GENERAL RULES. 

1. All vowels under the influence of the principal ac- 
cent, before the terminations, ia, to, and ion, preceded by 
a single consonant, are pronounced long ; as combustion, 
explosion, compassion, adhesion ; except the vowel, t, which, 
in that situation, is short ; as, militia, punctilio, contrition. 

2. All vowels immediately preceding the terminations, 
ity and ety, are pronounced long ; as, piety, Deity. But 
should a consonant come before these terminations, every 
preceding accented vowel is short, except u, and the a, in 
the words " scarcity" and " rarity ;" as, popularity, seve- 
rity, divinity, impunity. 

S. Vowels under the principal accent, before the termi- 
nations ic, and iced, preceded by a single consonant, are 
pronounced short ; as pathetic, fanatical, poetical, levitical ; 
tunic and cubic have the accented vowel long ; as have also 
cubical and musical. 

4. The vowel in the penultimate syllable of words with 
the following terminations, is aVwa^* \>Toxva\xTkRfc& ^nss«X\ • 
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loquy; 


as, colloquy. 


parous ; 


as, oviparous. 


strophe ; 


catastrophe. 


cracy; 


democracy. 


meter; 


hygrometer. 


gony; 


theogony. 


gonal; 


triagonal. 


phony ; 


symphony. 


vorous ; 


gran i vorous. 


nomy ; 


astronomy, 
ana/omy. 


ferous ; 


somniferous. 


tomy; 


fluous; 


circumfluous. 


pathy ; 


sympathy. 


fluent; 


mellifluent. 







Sect. 3. — Of Emphasis. 

By emphasis is meant a fuller and stronger 
sound of voice, by which we distinguish some 
word, or words, which we design to particular- 
ize, and to show how they effect the rest of the 
sentence. The emphatic words must be distin- 
guished sometimes by a particular tone, as well 
as a greater stress, of voice. 

The beauty, energy and precision of pronunciation de- 
pend principally upon just emphasis. If no emphasis were 
laid on any words, speech would be dull, insipid, and even 
ambiguous ; and if false emphasis be employed, its mean- 
ings will be lost, or confounded. For example, how very 
different are the meanings conveyed by. different emphasis, 
used in the following sentence : " Do you ride to London 
next week ?" 

If the emphasis be laid on the verb, do, as, do you ride 
to London next week, it expresses the signification, do you 
really, actually, ride, &c. If the emphasis be on the pro- 
noun, you, then the meaning is, do you yourself, and not 
another for you, ride, &c. Should it fall upon the word 
ride ; then the question is, do you ride and not walk, or go 
by boat to London, &c. And, fcxv^Vj, if the emphasis be 
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placed on the words next week, the meaning is, do you ride 
to London next week, not this, or the week after, or any 
other week. So that in this one simple sentence, by four 
variations of emphasis, four variations of signification are 
produce^. 

The emphasis often falls on the interrogative word in 
the sentence : as, " When will she come?" " Why will ye 
die, O house of Israel ?" «« Woe is me, whWier shall I flee 
for succour ?" " Who gave you that information ?" When 
two words are contrasted with each other, the emphasis is 
laid on both ; as, " My ways are not your ways, saith the 
Lord, neither are your thoughts my thoughts." 

Were there no accents, words would be decomposed into 
their original syllables ; and were there no emphasis, sylla- 
bles would be resolved into their original words. 

From the nature and effects of emphasis, it appears that 
the smaller parts of speech, articles, conjunctions, and pre- 
positions, are, in general, pronounced feebly ; while the 
more significant, words, nouns, verbs, adjectives, are pro- 
nounced more firmly and distinctly : thus, in the sentence, 
" Religion and Virtue, Temperance and Exercise, are the 
best friends of mental and of bodily health ;" the conjunc- 
tions, the prepositions, and definite article, and even the 
neuter verb, are but slightly heard in comparison of the more 
important words, the substantives and adjectives. 

Emphasis is also the great regulator of quantity. It 
changes not only the quantity of words and syllables, but 
also, in particular cases, the seat of the accent ; as, " Hie 
increase of population is not so much to be feared as its 
decrease ;" " between giving and fSrgiving there is a wide 
difference ;" " there is more plausibility than probability in 
what they assert" 

The best rule for acquiring the proper management of 
emphasis is, that the speaker, or reader, endeavour to obtain 
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a just idea of the force and spirit of the sentiments which he 
is about to pronounce: 

Multiplying emphatical words too much, is a very great 
and common error, against which it is proper to guard 
diligently. 

Sect. 4?. — Of Pauses. 

Pauses, or rests in speaking or reading are 
total cessations of the voice, during a percepti- 
ble, and, in many cases, measurable space of 
time. 

Pauses are of two kinds ; pauses of emphasis ; and pauses 
which mark the distinctions of sense. An emphatical pause 
is made after something has been said of peculiar moment, 
and which was intended to excite peculiar attention. Some- 
times the pause takes place before the important sentiment 
is uttered. Such pauses produce the same effect as a strong 
emphasis, and are subject to the same rules, especially to the 
caution of not repeating them too often. 

But the most frequent and principal use of pauses is, to 
mark the divisions of the sense, and, at the same time, to 
allow the speaker or reader, to take breath. The sense 
should always regulate the pauses of the voice. Pauses 
should be formed upon the manner in which sentiments are 
uttered in ordinary, sensible conversation, and not upon 
that stiff, artificial manner which is acquired from reading 
books according to the common punctuation. It is a great 
mistake to imagine, that wherever a pause is made, there 
must be likewise made a cadence or fall of the voice. This is 
the sure way to contract a disagreeable monotony. Most 
frequently the voice should be perfectly suspended after a 
pause,and the utterance should be resumed in exactly the same 
tone, as that with which it ceased for the pause. Sometimes 
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only a slight and simple suspension of voice is proper; 
sometimes, a degree of cadence is required, and sometimes 
that peculiar tone, which denotes the sentence to be 
finished. 

Sect. 5. — Of Tones, 

Tones in pronunciation are different both 
from emphasis and pauses. They consist in the 
modulation of the voice and variations of sound 
which are employed in speaking and declaiming. 
To every strong emotion, nature has adapted 
some peculiar tone of voice ; so that the person 
who should tell another that he was very angry, 
or very grieved, without any inflection at all, or 
with one not suited to the emotions of anger or 
grief, would excite laughter. Emphasis is ap- 
plied to particular words and phrases, in order 
to give them peculiar energy. Tones affect sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and sometimes even whole 
discourses. The communication of ideas is 
carried on by words, but the communication of 
emotions is effected by tones. The best instruc- 
tion, that can be given respecting the regulation 
of the tones of voice, is, to follow nature as 
closely as possible ; to consider how nature 
prompts us to utter any sentiment or feeling of 
the heart. In common conversation, innumer- 
able inflections of voice, and fine gradations and 
shades of tone, rising and falling, and fading 
into one another, are used according to the 
various subjects discussed, «&&. ^^ xwss^s* 

T 
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emotions which they raise. And this is done 
without art or premeditation. 

In order, therefore, to employ natural tones in reciting 
or reading aloud, it should be considered what tones, the 
sentiments and feelings expressed by the words, would 
naturally cause us to utter in common discourse. Yet eTen 
with regard to the application of this rule, moderation is 
necessary ; for the too exact and unceasing imitation of con- 
versation tones, would render reading too theatrical ; and 
in declaiming upon serious subjects, and subjects of- high 
importance, a certain dignity and stateliness of tone, are 
required, very different from common colloquial inflections 
of voice. 



Chap. II. 
Versification. 

What is Poetry, and wherein does it differ 
from Prose ? " To answer this question" (says 
Dr. Blair) " is not so easy as might, at first, be 
imagined." Critics have differed and disputed 
much, concerning the proper definition of poetry. 
Some have made its essence to consist in fiction. 
Others have maintained that imitation is the true 
characteristic of poetry. But, probably, the 
most just and comprehensive definition which 
can be given of poetry, is, * That it is the lan- 
guage of passion, or of enlivened imagination, 
formed, most commonly, into regular numbers." 
"Bynature, man is both a poet, and a musician." 

The same impulse which promoted the enthu- 

19 
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siastic poetic style, prompted, also,, a certain 
melody, or modulation of sound, adapted to the 
emotions of joy or grief, admiration, love or 
anger. The first poets sang their own verses ; 
and hence arose what is called versification ; or 
words arranged with greater art than prose, so 
as to be suited to some tune or melody. 

Rhyme is the similarity of the last sound of one measured 
line, to the last sound of another ; or the return of corres- 
ponding sounds. Nations, whose language and pronuncia- 
tion were of a musical nature, grounded their versification 
chiefly upon the quantities, that is, the length or shortness of 
their syllables. Others who did not make the quantities of 
their syllables to be so distinctly perceived in pronouncing 
them, rested the melody of their verse upon the number of 
syllables contained in each line, upon the proper disposition 
of accents and pauses, and sometimes upon rhyme. The 
former was the case with the Greeks and the Romans; 
the latter is the case with most modern nations. 

A certain number of syllables connected, form what is 
called a foot. . As the Greeks and Romans formed the feet 
of their verse, by dividing their syllables into long and short- 
measured by the time taken in sounding them ; exactly the 
same kind of feet could not be introduced into English 
verse, because the only perceptible difference among our 
syllables, arises from some of them being uttered with that 
stronger percussion of voice, which is called accent. But 
the accented syllables in our language, being clearly dis- 
tinguished from the unaccented syllables, by the peculiar 
force of voice in pronouncing them, are capable of marking 
the movement, and pointing out the regular paces of the 
voice, as the long syllables of the Roman were, by their 
quantity. 

T 2 
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Poetic feet consist either of two, or of three syllables; 
and are named as follows : 

Feet of Two Words or Syllables. 
A Trochee, first syllable accented ; second unaccented; as, 

father, frightful, thunder. 
An Iambus, first syllable unaccented; second accented ; as, 

dismay, fSrbear, pSrtend. 
A Spondee. Both words or syllables accented ; as, bright 

sun ; bold words. 
,A Pyrrhic Both words or syllables unaccented; as, With 

the* huge axe. 

Feet of Three Words or Syllables. 
A Dactyl. First word, or syllable, accented ; the two next 
unaccented ; as, Infidel, Labourer, But to thS 
man I say. 

An Amphibrach. First syllable unaccented ; second, ac- 
cented; third, unaccented; as, Delightful is 
domestic peace. 

An Anapaest. First and second words or syllables unac- 
cented; the last, accented; as, C5ntradict, 
. correspond ; " t5 the* woods, I tell my grief." 

A Tribrach. All three words or syllables unaccented ; as 
Vulnerable*, unconqtter&ble'. 

The English Iambic measure comprises, verses of Four 
syllables; as, 

With ravish'd ears 

The* Monarch hears, 
Wh&t place Is here ! 
What seines appear ! 

Verses of six syllables ; as, 

Thus while w£ are abroad, 
Shall we not touch the* lyre, 
In places far 6r near, 
Whgre wholesome \s tYte £\t. 
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Verses of eight syllables; as, 

And may St last, my weary age 
Find out the* peaceful hermitage. 

Verses of ten syllables ; as, 

Oh happiness, our being's end and aim, 

Go5d pleasure, ease, content, whatever thy name! 

This is called the Heroic Measure, which is generally used 
for serious and elevated subjects: 

Verses of twelve syllables; as, 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fixed his word, his saving power remains, 
Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns* 

This is named the Alexandrine Measure, and is sometimes 
intermingled in the heroic measure, with fii\e effect, as in 
the preceding example, taken from Pope. But this intro- 
duction must be effected with taste and judgment, or it will 
produce the error, which the same most truly melodious 
Bard condemns in the following lines : 

Then at the 7 last and only couplet, fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call & thought, 
A needless Alexandrine ends the* song, 
Th&t, like & woundgd snake, drags Its sl5w length &long. 

The other measures of versification are likewise divided 
into various kinds. 

An essential circumstance in the constitution of English 
verse, is the pause, called the caesural, which falls some- 
where or other in each line. 

In the French heroic verse consisting of twelve syllables, 
it occurs invariably after the sixth syllable, just in the middle, 
of the line, which produces an unpleasant monotony. It is 
a distinguishing advantage of English verse, that this caesural 
pause may be varied through four different syllables in the 
line. It may fall alter the fourth, fcfofcx, &»&> <st vsvseSsv 
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syllable ; and according as the pause is placed after one or 
other of those syllables, the melody of the verse is much 
changed, and its air and cadence are greatly diversified. 
When the caesural pause occurs in its situation nearest to' 
the beginning of the line, that is, after the fourth syllable, 
the melody is more lively and spirited ; as in the following 
admirably well adapted lines of Pope, 

On her white breast ] a sparkling cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss | and infidels adore. 

Her lively looks | a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes | and as unfixt as those. 

Favours to none, | to all she smiles extends, 

Oft she rejects | but never once offends. 

When the pause falls after the fifth syllable, dividing 
thus the line into two equal portions, the melody is sensibly 
altered. The verse loses that brisk and lively air, which the 
former pause gave it, and becomes more smooth, gentle, 
and flowing ; as is evident in the following example : 
Eternal sunshine | of the spotless mind, 
Each prayer accepted | and each wish resign'd. * 

When the caesural pause follows the sixth syllable, the 
verse becomes solemn and grave. It marches with a more 
slow and measured pace. 

The wrath of Feleus* son, | the direful spring 
Of all the* Grecian woes, | O Goddess, sing. 

But the grave and solemn cadence becomes still more 
apparent when the caesural pause is found after the seventh 
syllable, the nearest place towards the end of the line that 
it can occupy. This kind of verse occurs rarely, but when 
judiciously used, diversifies the melody in a very pleasing 
manner. Such lines are scarcely ever met with together, 
but are employed in finishing the couplet; 

And in the smooth description [ murmur still. 

Long-loved, adored ideas, \ aV\ «&ea\ 
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Blank verse is a noble, bold, and disencumbered species 
of versification. The principal defect in rhyme, is the full 
close which it forces upon the ear, and its being encumbered 
with the requisition of finding syllables of corresponding 
sounds to terminate the lines. 

Blank verse is freed from this ; and allows the lines to 
run into each other, with great liberty. Hence it is pe- 
culiarly suited to subjects of dignity and force, which 
demand more free and powerful numbers than rhyme. 
As it is naturally read with less cadence or tone, the pauses 
in it, and the effect of them, are not always so sensible 
to the ear. 
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Part V. 



CHAP. I. 



Punctuation. 

Punctuation is the art of marking, in writ- 
ing, the several pauses which take place in 
speech. 

The points, or marks, used for this purpose, 
are, 

The Comma ( , ) representing the short- 
est suspension of the 
voice. 

The Semicolon ( ; ) denoting a -pause about 

twice as long as that 
represented by the 
Comma. 

The Colon ( : ) which marks a pause 

twice as long as -that 
of the Semicolon. 

The Period ( . ) which denotes a pause 

twice as long as that 
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Sect. 1. — The Comma. 

The comma usually separates those parts of a sentence, 
which, though closely connected in sense and construction, 
require a pause between them. 

P Rule 1. When several words of the same sort, or part of 
speech follow in succession, the comma is used to separate 
them; except the two last, which have commonly some 
conjunction, copulative or disjunctive: as, and, or, &c. 
Thus, Virtue, Religion, Honesty, Honour and Industry. 
" They admire, respect, esteem and love her. " " He spoke 
clearly, distinctly, forcibly and agreeably." " By, with or 
through what influence he acted, is not well known." 

Rule 2. The comma is introduced after the nomina- 
tive case absolute, and on each side of short, intermediate, 
and relative sentences : as, " Redeeming the time, because 
the days are evil." " Life being precarious, it is the part 
of wisdom to improve every hour." 

Rule 3. Nouns in opposition, generally have a comma 
before and after them: as, " Milton, the illustrious poet." 
" Raphael, the celebrated painter.** " Herodotus, the father 
of history.** 

Rule 4. The comma is placed after the name or title 
of a person addressed : as, " O Athenians, listen to the voice 
of wisdom.** " O ye daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for 
me.** " Charles, attend to what I am telling you.** 

Rule 5. Two or more adjectives, belonging to the same 
substantive, are separated by commas i as, «« Simple, una- 
dorned beauty pleases most ;** , " that man is active, honest, 
benevolent ;" "Alfred was a brave, wise, and patriotic king.** 

But two or more adjectives, immediately connected by a 
conjunction, have no comma between them; as, " True piety 
is mild and amiable, not austere and forbidding.** 
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Rule 6. Two or more verbs, having the same nominative 
case, and in immediate succession, are divided by corqmas : 
as, " The study of the sciences adorns prosperity, softens 
adversity, refreshes the mind after the fatigues of business;'* 
" true religion elevates, dignifies, refines, blesses the soul." 

But if the verbs be connected by a conjunction, the com- 
ma is not placed after them : as, " It -rains and blows vio- 
lently.'* Two or more participles are subject to the rule, with 
respect to the comma, and to the same exception : as, " En- 
livening, cheering, animating Consideration !" " It is both 
nourishing and strengthening." 

Rule 7. Two or more adverbs, immediately following 
one another, must be separated by commas : as, " Go on 
steadily, cautiously, perseveringly." 

Rule 8. When Participles are followed by words which 
depend upon them for completion of the sense, they are 
generally separated, by commas, from the rest of the sen- 
tence : as, " The king approving, commanded the execu- 
tion of the plan." 

Rule 9. When a conjunction is divided from the verb to 
which it belongs, by an intervening phrase, it has a comma 
before and after it : as, " They set off late, and, long before 
their journey's end, they were benighted." 

Rule 10. When words are contrasted, or distinguished 
by some marked variety, they have the comma after them : 
as, " Anger may glance, into the breast of a wise man, but 
rests, only in the bosom of fools ;" " to err, is human : to 
forgive, divine." 

Rule 11. When a tense of the neuter verb, to be, is 

followed by a verb in the infinitive mood, which might be 

regarded as the nominative case of the other verb, if pre- 

ceding ft; the former verb is generally separated from the 

latter, by a comma i as, " The best prc^na&N* fat health is, 
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to be temperate in all sensual gratifications,*' that is, to be 
temperate in all sensual gratifications is the best preserva- 
tive for health. 

Rule 12. The words, nay, so, bence, again, first, se- 
condly, formerly, now, lastly, once more, above all, on the 
contrary, in the next place, in short, and all similar nhrases, 
are commonly separated from the context by a comma. 

Sect. 2. — ■" The Semicolon* 
A long and compound sentence is generally divided into 
two or more parts, by semicolons, which are placed in 
situations where the connection is not very close, and where 
a longer pause than that of .the comma is admissible. 
The Semicolon is sometimes used, when the preceding 
member of the sentence does not convey a perfect meaning, 
but depends on the following member ; and sometimes, on 
the contrary, when the sense of the former member would 
be complete without the latter. 

Examples : " As the love of praise, when it is moderated 
by prudence and guided by wisdom, prompts to strenuous 
efforts and noble attempts ; so, when it is unrestrained or 
misled, it becomes mischievous to the peace of society.* 1 

" Experience teaches, that it is neither requisite to virtue, 
nor indeed possible, to withdraw entirely from all inter- 
course with mankind ; yet occasional periods of retirement 
are favourable to self-knowledge and self-improvement." 

Sect. 3.— The Colon. 

When a sentence of considerable length is complete in 
itself, as far as respects the construction, but a small 
addition is made to it, a the part added may be separated 
by a colon ; as, " All the information we could collect with 
regard to that affair, we have transmitted to him : it is now 
his business to act accordingly.*' 

When several semicolons have been used in the same sen- 
tence, and a longer pause is requisite, in order to mark th&. 
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connecting, or concluding sentiment, the colon may be 
introduced : as, " The sense of present good or ill ; the 
taste for enjoyment ; the prospect of future happiness or 
misery : these are the most generally prevailing springs of 
action. 

When an example, a quotation, or a speech is introduced, 
the colon is commonly used : as, " A most delightful and 
encouraging representation of the righteous Judge eternal, 
is given us in these words of the Holy Scripture : " God is 
love, and dwell eth in love.'* 

Sect. 4. — The Period. 

The Period is placed at the end of sentences, which are 
complete and entire in sense and construction : as, " Fear 
God." "Honour the king." 'Virtue brings its own reward." 

The Period is used likewise, after every abbreviated word ; 
as, P.S. Postcript. A.D. Anno Domini. • 



Chap. II. 

Of various marks not arranged under the head 

of Punctuation, 

Beside the points which mark the pauses, 
there are others which denote various modula- 
tions of voice, ^according with the sentiments 
expressed. 

The Dash ( — ) This mark is properly used where a sen- 
tence breaks off abruptly ; where a significant pause is re- 
quired; or where an unexpected turn in the sentiment 
occurs; but it is too frequently and unnecessarily em* 
ployed. Examples : 

" If thou be he — But oh how fallen, how changed ! 
Here lies tfie great — False marble ! where ? 

Nothing but sordid dust \\es here " 
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(?) The note of Interrogation is placed after a -question 
asked, and signifies that the voice should be elevated in the 
natural tone of asking questions ; as, " Will you accompany 
me in my visit to London ? Does it rain ? Did you see the 
eclipse of the sun yesterday?" 

(!) The note of Exclamation is placed after expressions 
of sudden emotions ; of joy, of grief, of wonder, and likewise 
after invocations or addresses; as, " How glad I am to hear 
that! Woe is me! My friend is taken from me! How 
wonderful, how terrible, is the sight ! Bless the Lord, O 
my soul ! and forget not all his benefits ! Hear my prayer, 
O God ! and the voice of my supplication !" 

( ) Parenthesis is used to inclose any explanatory part 
of a sentence, which is not a necessary member of it, and 
which does not affect its construction ; as, " By the pleasures 
of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use promis- 
cuously), I here mean such as arise from visible objects." 
The Parenthesis requires a slight depression of the voice, and 
a subsequent resuming of the tone, which it interrupted. 

( ' ) Apostrophe, is employed to mark the possessive 
case, and, likewise, to denote the abbreviation of a word ; 
as, " The king's ministers ; O'er, for over ; — overpowered 
be stood disarm'd." 

(a) This mark, called a Caret, denotes the omission of 
a word or words. When it is placed over some vowel of a 
word, to denote a long syllable, it is named a Circumflex ; 
as, in the name Abradates. 

(-) A Hyphen is used to connect compounded words; 
as, self-knowledge, tea-pot. It is employed also when a 
word is divided at the end of a line, and one part of it 
transferred to the beginning of the next line ; being placed 
at the end of the line, after the syllable, or syllables cut 
•ff. When found over a vowel, it denotes a lon^ souxmL. 
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